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Caitularies  and  the  Study  of  French 
Medieval  History 

John  F.  Benton* 
I 

FOR  the  student  of  the  local  history  of  France  in  the  middle 
acres  cartularies  are  often  the  most  important  smgle  source 
of  information.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  original  medieval 
charters  which  once  established  the  rights  of  religious  houses, 
corporations,  and  feudal  lords  have  survived  to  find  their  way 
into  public  archives.  But  fortunately  the  texts  of  many  of  these 
charters  xvcre  copied  into  registers  or  cartularies  in  medieval  or 
more  modern  times,  and  thus  preserved  for  historical  research^ 
A  large  number  of  these  copies  date  from  the  eve  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  landholders  were  setting  down  thetr  rights 
systematically.  Modern  editors  may  print  the  texts  of  old  cartu- 
laries, or  they  may  create  new  ones  by  bringing  together  charters 
relating  to  a  specific  place  or  topic.  The  medieval  historian 
seeking  information  about  individual  people  or  places,  or  about 
landholding  practices  or  feudal  institutions,  often  turns  firs    to 
cartularies,  either  printed  or  in  manuscript.  The  purpose  of  this 
note  is  to  call  attention  to  some  cartulary  materials  available  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  French  history  the  standard  guide  to  cartularies,  listing 
known  manuscripts  and  giving  bibliographical  information  about 
those  which  have  been  published  or  otherwise  studied,  u^s  pro- 
vided by  Henri  Stein,  who  published  his  B.M.ograplue  ge,^ale<les 
cartulaires  Jramais  ou  relal.Js  a  I hatoire  de  France  ^^  ""^„/'  ' 
worth  noting  that  Stein  compiled  this  monumental  work  of  ove. 
4  500  en,rie°  a  fiJl  half-century  before  English  hrstonans  were 
afforded  an  equivalent  volume,  G.  R.  C.  Davis'  Afo/|.™/  Cartu- 
lanes  of  Great  Brua,n.  But  the  very  age  of  the  Stein  bibliography 
means  that  it  is  now  sadly  out  of  date.  One  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  French  medievalists  is  a  new  bibliography  to  replace  or 
supplement  Stein's. 

*  AssUtant  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Henri  Stein  collected  material  for  a  supplement  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  a  substantial  volume 
when  his  death  in  1940  and  the  Second  World  War  brought  an 
end  to  the  project.^  Since  then  the  systematic  study  of  French 
medieval  sources  has  been  placed  on  a  new  basis  by  the  Institut 
de  Recherche  et  d'Histoire  des  Textes  (IRHT),  established  at 
Paris  in  1937  under  the  direction  of  Mile.  Jeanne  Vielliard.  Work 
on  cartularies  has  been  the  special  province  of  the  Section  de 
diplomatique,  founded  in  1942  by  M.  Louis  Carolus-Barre  and 
in  recent  years  directed  by  Mme.  Jacqueline  Le  Braz.  The 
resources  of  this  department  include  microfilms  of  cartularies 
studied,  a  detailed  description  of  the  manuscripts  and  an  analysis 
of  each  act  in  the  cartulary,  and  a  card  index  of  persons  named  in 
the  analyses.  Beginning  with  the  cartularies  of  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Reims,  the  department  has  now  produced  detailed 
analyses  of  over  300  manuscripts.^  When,  many  years  from  now, 
this  work  is  completed  for  all  of  France,  the  material  will  be 
ready  for  a  full  bibliography  of  French  cartularies. 

While  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  manuscripts 
by  the  IRHT,  what  less  than  perfect  bibliography  can  be  made 
available?  The  Section  de  diplomatique  has  for  its  own  use 
brought  together  bibliographical  references  for  all  of  France,  and 
not  just  for  the  area  studied  in  detail.^  But  these  notes,  available 
to  readers  at  the  IRHT,  are  still  not  equivalent  to  a  systematic 
revision  of  Stein's  bibliography.  When  such  a  revision  will  ap- 
pear, and  even  whether  it  may  be  expected  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
current  generation  of  medievalists,  are  still  open  questions. 
M.  Jacques  Picard,  the  scholarly  publisher  who  directs  the 
Librairic  A.  &  J.  Picard,  has  assured  me  that  he  intends  to  issue 
a  complete  revision  of  Stein's  Bibliographie  and  that  he  has  refused 
a  request  to  produce  a  photographic  reprinting  of  the  1907 
edition,  originally  published  by  his  firm.  And  the  IRHT  has 
expressed  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  preparation  of  a  revi- 
sion. Scholarly  manpower  is  needed,  but  if  collaborators  can  be 
found,  a  new  edition  could  be  brought  out  in  a  few  years.  Mean- 
while, scholars  must  turn  to  the  old  edition  of  Stein,  to  a  few 
local  studies,'  or  to  the  IRHT. 
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At  the  present  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  provided  with 
a  bibliographical  guide  which  corresponds  to  the  information 
collected  at  the  IRHT.  For  the  last  four  years  I.  have  been  noting 
additions  and  corrections  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  Stein's 
Bihliographie,  and  while  working  at  the  IRHT  in  the  summer  of 
1962  I  was  able,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mme.  Le  Braz,  to  add 
to  this  copy  nearly  all  the  supplementary  information  recorded 
at  the  Institut.^  The  University  copy,  now  in  the  Medieval 
Seminar  collection,  contains  references  to  editions  and  critical 
studies  published  since  1907,  manuscripts  omitted  from  Stein's 
list,  and  new  archival  numbers. 

The  use  of  this  annotated  bibliography  has  permitted  the 
Lilirary  to  follow  a  systematic  procedure  in  buying  cartularies, 
and  in  the  last  few  years  many  printed  cartularies  have  been 
added  to  the  existing  holdings.  The  only  manuscript  cartulary  in 
the  University  collection  (Ms.  Lea  209)  is  a  modern  one  of  the 
charters  of  the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  prepared  by  the  deputy  keeper 
of  the  municipal  library  of  Dijon,  Jules  Laurent,  who  died  in 
1955.  M,  Laurent  intended  to  publish  an  edition  of  these  char- 
ters, but  unfortun3.tely  was  not  able  to  go  beyond  the  preparation 
of  these  five  handsome  volumes,  which  contain  the  texts  and 
analyses  of  charters  from  1098  to  1250.*^ 

There  follows  a  partial  list  of  printed  cartularies  purchased  by 
the  Library  in  the  last  three  years: 

AINAY.  Grand  cartulaire  de  Vabbaye  d'Ainay,  par  le  Comte  de  Charpin-FeugeroUes 
et  M.  C.  Guigue.  2  vols.,  Lyon,  1885.  [Stein  no.  37] 

AMIENS.  Cartulaire  du  Chapilre  de  la  cathedrale  d' Amiens,  par  I'abbe  Rose.  J.  Roux 
et  A.  Soyer,  t.  II,  Amiens-Paris,  1912.  [Not  in  Stein] 

ANGOULfiME.  Cartulaire    de    Peglise   d'Angoulnne,    par   I'abbe  J.    Nangard. 
Angouleme,  1900.  [Stein  no.  150] 

AilBOIS.  Les  comtes  de  Bourgogne  et  leurs  lilies  domaniales;  d'apres  le  cartulaire  de- 
la  ville  d'Arbois,  par  L.  StoufT.  Paris,  1899.  [Stein  no.  185] 

AUTUN.  Cartulaire  de  Peglise  d'Autun;  3^  partie  (897-7399),  par  A.  de  Charmasse. 
Autun,  1900.  [Stein  no.  278] 

BACQ.UEVILLE-EN-CAUX.  Les  chartes  dejondation  du  prieuri  de  Bacqiieville-en- 
Caux,  par  I'abbe  Sauvage.  Rouen,  1882.  [Not  in  Stein] 

liAIGNE.  Cartulaire   de   Vabbaye   de   Sair^t-Etienne   de   Baigne   en   Sainlonge,    par 
l'abb6  Cholet.  Niort,  1868.  [Stein  no.  326] 
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BEAUMONT-DE-LONLAlGNE.  Le  Hire  juratoire  de  Beaumont-de-Lomagne; 
cartulaire  d'une  Dastide  de  Gascogne,  par  C.  Babinet  de  Rencogne  et  Fr.  Moulenq. 
Montauban,  1888.  [Stein  no.  387] 

BERTAUD.  Charles  de  N.  D.  de  Bertaiid,  par  Tabbe  Paul  Guillaume.  Gap,  1888. 

[Stein  no.  457] 

BOURG-EN-BRESSE.    Carlidaire    de   Bourg-en-Bresse,    par  Joseph    Brossard. 

Bourg,  1882.  [Stein  no.  585] 

BOURGOGNE.  Charles  de  Communes  et  d' Affranchissements  en  Bourgogne,  par 

J.  Gamier.  4  vols.,  Dijon,  1867-1918.  [Not  in  Stein] 

BRIOUDE.  Grand  cartulaire  du  Chapilre  Saint- Julien  de  Brioude;  essai  de  restitution, 
par  Anne-Marcel  et  Marcel  Baudot.  Clermont-Ferrand,  1935.  [Not  in  Stein] 

CHAMBON.  Cartulaire  de  Vabhaye  de  Chambon,  par  Hugues  Imbert.  Niort,  1876. 
[Stein  no.  854] 

CHAR.TRES.  Cartulaire  de  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres,  par  E.  de  Lepinois  et  Lucien 
Merlet.  3  vols.,  Chartres,  1862-1865.  [Stein  no.  886] 

CHATEAUDUN.  Archives  de  la  Maison-Dieu  de  Clidteaudun,  par  Aug.  de  Belfort. 
Paris,  1881.  [Stein  no.  897] 

CITEAUX.  Charles  et  documents  concernant  Vahhaye  de  Citeaux  (1098-1182),  par 
I'abbe  J.  Marlier.  Rome,  1961.  [Not  in  Stein] 

CLAIRVAUX.  Recueil  des  chartes  et  bulks  de  Clairvaux,  par  I'abbe  Aug.  Prevost. 
Paris,  1930.  [Not  in  Stein] 

FLINES.  Cartulaire  de  Vabbaye  de  Flines,  par  I'abbe  E.  Ilautcoeur.  2  vols.,  Lille, 
1873.  [Stein  no.  1359] 

FOREZ.  Cartulaire  desjrams-jlefs  du  Forez  (1090-1292),  par  le  Comte  de  Charpin- 
Feugerolles.  Lyon,  1882.  [Steiti  no.  1399] 

FRANCHE-COMT]^.  Recueil  de  chartes  et  autres  documents  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  de 
la  Franche-Comte,  par  A.  du  Bois  de  Jaucigny.  Vesoul,  1869.  [Not  in  Stein] 

L'ABBAYETTE.  Cartulaire  de  St-Michel  de  PAbbayette,  par  A.  Bertrand  de  Brous- 

sillon.  Paris,  1894.  [Stein  no.  1767] 

LE  MANS.  Catalogue  des  acles  des  eveques  du  Mans,jusqu'a  la  fin  du  xiii^  Steele,  par 

Leonce  Celier.  Paris,  1910.  [Not  in  Stein] 

LES  CHATELLIERS.  Cartulaire  de  Vabbaye  royale  de  Notre-Dame  des  Chdtelliers, 

par  Louis  Duval.  Niort,  1872.  [Stein  no.  2047] 

LYONNAIS.  Cartulaire  lyonnais,  par  M.  C.  Guigue.  2  vols.  Lyon,  1885-1893. 

[Stein  no.  2284] 

MARCIGNY-SUR-LOIRE.  U   cartulaire   de   Marcigny-sur-Loire    (104S-11U); 

essai  de  reconstitution  d^un  marimcrit  disparu,  par  Jean  Richard.  Dijon,  1957.  [Not 

in  Stein] 

MARMOUTIER.  Cartulaire  rrvirxeau  de  Marmoutier,  par  Ernest  Laurain.  2  vols., 

Laval,  1911-1945.  [Not  in  Stein] 

MARMOUTIER.  Cartulaire  de  Marmoutier  pour  le  Dunois,  par  Em.  Mabille. 
Chateaudun,  1874.  [Stein  no.  2347] 
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MARMOUTIER.  Carlulaire  de  Mannoutier  pour  le  Vendomoii,  par  A.  de  Tre- 
maiilt.  Vendome,  1893.  [Stein  no.  2351] 

MOLESME.  Cartulaires  de  Vabbaye  de  Molesme,  par  Jacques  Laurent,  t.  II, 
Paris,  1911.  [Not  in  Stein] 

MONTREUIL-SUR-MER.  Le  cartulaire  de  la  lille  de  Montreuil-sur-Mer,  par 
Georges  de  Lhomel.  3  vols.,  Abbeville-Compicgne,  1904-1910.  [Stein  no.  2594] 

NOTRE-DAME-DES-CLAIRETS.  VJiistoire  et  le  carlulaire  de  Vabbaye  de  Notre- 
Dame-des-Clairets,  par  le  Vicomte  de  Souance.  Nogent-lc-Rotrou,  1894.  [Stein 
no.  2763] 

ORLEANS.  Cartulaire  du  Chapitre  de  Saint-Avil  d'Orh'arn  {1112-1418),  par  G. 
Vignat.  Orleans,  1886.  [Stein  no.  2809] 

ORLEANS.  Carlulaire  de  Peglise  cathedrale  Sainte-Croix  d'Orleans,  par  Joseph 
Thillier  et  Eug.  Jarry.  Orleans,  1906.  [Stein  no.  2820] 

PARIS.  Carlulaire  general  de  Paris,  par  Robert  de  Lasteyrie.  Paris,  1888.  [Stein 
no.  2994] 

PEJvSEIGNE.  Cartulaire  de  Vabbaje  cistercienne  de  Pcrseigne,  par  Gabriel  I'leury. 
Mamers,  1880.  [Stein  no.  3019] 

PREUILLY.  Charles  et  documents  de  Vabbaye  cistercienne  de  Preuilly,  par  Albert 
Catel  et  Ivlaurice  Lecomte.  Montereau,  1927.  [Not  in  Stein] 

PROUILLE.  Cartulaire  de  Prouille  (1206-1310),  par  M.  Jean  Guiraud.  Paris, 
1907.  [Stein  no.  3095] 

ROUSSILLON.  Cartulaire  roiissillonnais,  par  B.  Alarl.  Perplgnan,  1880. 
[Stein  no.  3268] 

RO^'ALLIEU.  Cartulaire  de  Royallieu,  par  P.  Guynemer.  Compiegne,  1911. 
[Not  in  Stein] 

SAINT-BENOIT-EN-WOEVRE.  Charles  des  cisterciens  de  Saint-Benoit  en  Woevre, 
par  Jean  Denaix.  Verdun,  1959.  [Not  in  Stein] 

SAINT-JOUIN-DE-MARNES.  Chartularium  Sancti  Joiini,  par  Charles  Grand- 
niaison.  Niort,  1854.  [Stein  no.  3459] 

SAINT-MONT.  Cartulaire  du  prieure  de  Saint-Mont,  par  J.  de  Jaurgain.  Auch, 
1904.  [Stein  no.  3503] 

SAINT-PAUL-TROIS-CHATEAUX.  Cartulaire  de  Vkkhe  dc  Sainl-Poul-Trois- 
Chdtcaux,  par  J.  de  Font-Reaulx.  Valence,  1946.  [Not  in  Stein] 

SAINT-SAUVEUR-EN-RUE.  Cartulaire  du  prieure  de  Saint-Sauvcur-en-Rue,  par 
le  Comte  de  Charpin-Feugerolles  et  M.  C.  Guigue.  Lyon,  1881.  [Stein  no.  3560] 

SELINCOURT.  Le  cartulaire  de  Vabbaye  de  Selincoiirt  {1131-1513),  par  G. 
Bcaurain.  Amiens,  1925.  [Not  in  Stein] 

SENS.  Cartulaire  du  Chapitre  de  Sens,  par  Tabbc  Eug.  Chartraire.  Sens,  1904. 
[Stein  no.  3678] 

THEROUANNE.  Cartulaires  de  Veglise  de  Therouanne  {XP-XV^  sihlc),  par  Th. 
Duchet  et  A.  Giry.  Saint-Omer,  1881.  [Stein  no.  3813] 

THOUARS.  Cartulaire  de  Vabbaye  dr  Saint-Laon  de  Thowir<;.  par  Hugues  Imbert. 
Niort,  1876.  [Stein  no.  3820] 
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TIRON.   Carlulaire  de  iabbaye  de  la  Sainte-Trinite  de  Tiron,  par  Lucien  Merlet. 
2  vols.,  Chartres,  1883.  [Stein  no.  3828] 

TOURS.  Charles  de  Saint-Julien  de  Tours  (7002-7300),  par  I'abbe  L.  J.  Denis. 
Le  Mans,  1913.  [Not  in  Stein] 

VIENIVE.  Description  analytique  du  cartulaire  du  Chapitre  de  Saint-Maurice  de  Vienne, 
par  I'abbe  Ul.  Chevalier.  Valence,  1891.  [Stein  no.  4087] 

VIENNE.  Actes  capitulaires  de  Veglise  Saint-Maurice  de  Vienne,  par  U.  J.  Chevalier. 
Lyon,  1875.  [Not  in  Stein] 

VIGNORY.  Cartulaire  du  prieure  de  St-hienne  de  Vignory,  par.  J.  d'Arbaumont. 
Langres,  1882.  [Stein  no.  4099] 

VIVOIN.  Cartulaire  du  prieure  de  Saint-Hippolyte  de  Vivoin  et  de  ses  annexes  {7060- 
7258),  par  I'abbe  L.  J.  Denis.  Paris,  1894.  [Stein  no.  4134] 

NOTES 

1.  Cf.  the  obituary  by  Leon  Mirot  in  Bibliotheque  de  Vtlcole  des  Charles, 
CII  (1941),  358. 

2.  These  manuscripts  are  listed  by  Mme.  Le  Braz  in  Bulletin  d'lnjorma- 
tion  de  rinstitut  de  Recherche  et  d'Histoire  des  Textes,  II  (1953),  75-87, 
and  VII  (1958),  71-80,  and  in  a  typewritten  list  brought  up  to 
August  14,  1962,  presented  by  Mme.  Le  Braz  and  kept  with  Stein's 
Bibliographie  in  the  Medieval  Seminar.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
IRHT  possesses  the  microfilms  of  many  other  manuscripts  not  yet 
studied,  and  tiiat  all  its  resources  are  made  freely  available  to 
scholars. 

3.  Notable  contributions  to  this  work  have  been  made  by  M.  Jacques  de 
Font-ReauLx,  director  of  archival  services  at  Avignon,  and  Fr. 
Nicolas  Huyghebaert,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Monasticon  beige. 

4.  The  most  notable  revisions  are:  P.  de  Monsabert,  "Les  Cartulaires 
poitevins,"  Revue  Mabillon,  V  (1909-10),  111-114;  Jean  Bereux, 
"Cartulaires  du  departement  de  I'Oise.  Bibliographie  analytique," 
Bulletin  philologique  et  historique  du  Comite  des  Travaux  historiques  et 
scientifiques,  1957  (1958),  243-275;  and  Michel  Nortier,  Les  sources  de 
Vhisloire  de  Norinandie  au  departement  des  nianuscrils  de  la  Bibliotheque 
nationale.  Le  J'onds  des  nouvelles  acquisitions  latines  (Nogent-sur-Marne 
1959). 

5.  This  trip  to  study  the  charters  and  cartularies  of  Champagne  was 
made  possible  by  the  generous  assistance  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  and  the  Committee  for  the  Advancement  of  Re- 
search of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Abb6  J.  Marlier  has  duplicated  the  early  part  of  Laurent's  work  in 
his  Charles  et  docun:ents  concernant  Pabbaye  de  Citeaux,  7098-1 1S2  (Rome 
1961). 
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The  New  Argentine  Collection 

Arthur  P.  Whitaker* 

A  VALUABLE  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  on 
twentieth-century  Argentina  was  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Library  in  April  1963.  The  collection 
consists  of  about  1,000  books,  5,000  numbers  or  volumes  of 
periodicals,  and  numerous  pamphlets,  broadsides,  and  clippings. 
Some  of  the  items  in  the  collection  are  rare  if  not  unique,  but 
its  chief  value  lies  in  its  comprehensiveness.  It  contains  rich 
materials  for  the  study  of  almost  every  aspect  of  ArgenUne 
history  in  the  past  half  century— political,  social,  economic, 
intellectual,  ecclesiastical,  and  military.  From  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  probably  unique  in  the  United  States  and  would  be  difficult 
to  match  in  Argentina  itself. 

The  collection  will  also  be  useful  for  the  study  of  Latin  America 
at  large.  While  all  the  Latin  American  countries  differ  from  one 
another  in  important  respects,  they  also  have  much  in  common. 
Argentina  is  no  exception  and  it  merits  special  attention  because 
of  its  outstanding  position  in  the  group,  the  complexity  of  the 
cross  currents  at  work  in  it  ever  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  the  relatively  high  degree  of  sophistication  that  has 
marked  its  public  debates  throughout  that  period.  As  examples 
of  the  range,  extent,  and  variety  of  Argentina's  influence  in  other 
Latin  American  countries,  it  may  be  noted  that  Argentina 
started  the  University  Reform  movement  which  since  1919  has 
swept  over  a  large  part  of  Latin  America,  with  important 
political  as  well  as  intellectual  results;  that  Castro  Cuba's  "Che'^ 
Guevara  was  a  product  of  the  Trolskista  (Trotzkyile)  movement 
in  Argentina;  and  that  the  coup  effected  by  the  Peruvian  military 
in  1962  followed  a  pattern  set  by  their  Argentine  counterpart. 

While  the  newly  acquired  collection  is  strongest  for  the  years 
1943-55,  when  Juan  Peron  dominated  Argentina,  it  also  contains 
important  items  of  both  earlier  and  later  date.  Outstanding 
among  the  former  is  a  complete  set  of  the  Revista  de  Filosojia, 
1 91 5-29,  edited  by  the  protean  Jose  Ingenieros,  whom  our  Penn 

*  Proff-ssor  of  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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colleague  \V.  Rex  Crawford  has  described  in  A  Century  of  Latin 
American  Thought  as,  in  his  own  day,  probably  the  most  widely 
read  of  all  writers  in  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Ingenieros  was, 
among  other  things,  a  leading  exponent  of  the  philosophy  of 
positivism  and  a  founding  father  of  Argentine  Socialism,  but  he 
was  also  a  nationalist  and  the  very  first  number  (1915)  of  his 
Revista  de  Filosojia  featured  two  articles  in  this  vein :  one,  by  the 
patriotic  anthropologist  Florentino  Ameghino,  which  maintained 
that  mankind  originated  in  Argentina  and  spread  from  South 
America,  by  emigration,  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  the  other,  by 
Joaquin  V.  Gonzalez,  in  which  that  noted  intellectual  and 
statesman  urged  a  total  reform  of  Argentina's  educational 
system  by  introducing  into  it  unity,  order,  and  harmony,  in 
order  to  avert  grave  dangers  threatening  "our  [Argentine] 
nationality"  {nuestra  nacionalidad) . 

Most  of  the  collection's  periodicals  for  the  Peron  period  either 
began  earlier,  or  continued  later,  or  both.  Leading  examples  are: 
Hechos  e  Ideas  (1935-1955),  which  began  as  an  organ  of  the 
Radical  party,  then  turned  Peronist,  and  folded  when  Peron  fell; 
Que  Sucedio  en  Siete  Dias  (1946-59),  a  slanted  chronicle  of  mixed 
Peronist  and  Frondizist  leanings;  and  Cursosy  Conjerencias  (1945— 
62),  discreetly  anti-Peronist  until  1955,  and  described  as  "one  of 
the  most  sought-after"  of  all  recent  Argentine  periodical  publica- 
tions. Belonging  largely  to  the  post-Peron  period,  and  of  special 
interest  as  a  Trotzkyite  periodical,  is  De  Frente,  Un  Testigo 
Insobornable  de  la  Realidad  Mundial  (1953-1962),  edited  by  John 
William  Cooke,  a  Peronist  now  living  in  Havana;  the  collection 
has  all  but  one  of  95  numbers. 

An  item  of  outstanding  value  is  the  complete  set  of  the  Catholic 
nationalist  journal  Criterio,  1928-62  (1,418  numbers).  An  organ 
of  Argentine  Catholic  Action  (Accion  Catolica  Argentina)^  Crilerio 
was  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  diffusing  among  the 
people  "the  essential  principles  of  our  civilization"  and  restoring 
''Christian  discipline  in  intellectual  and  collective  life."  As  the 
editors  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  on  either  domestic  or  foreign 
aflfairs,  this  long,  unbroken  file  gives  a  fascinating  picture  of  a 
third  of  a  century  of  revolutionary  change  as  seen  from  the  fixed 
viewpoint  of  responsible  Argentine  Catholic  leaders. 
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Most  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  in  this  collection  were  pub- 
lished after  1930,  but  quite  a  few  appeared  either  clandestinely 
or  in  small  editions  or  under  other  special  circumstances,  so  that 
they  are  now  difficult  to  obtain.  This  part  of  the  collection 
includes  a  wide  variety  of  materials,  such  as  monographs, 
biographies,  the  speeches  of  Radiccil  President  Hipolito  Irigoyen 
and  other  polemics,  the  works  of  Joaquin  V.  Gonzalez  mentioned 
above,  and  the  journal  {Diario  de  Sesiones)  of  the  National  Con- 
gress and  certain  reports  of  its  committees.  Taken  all  together, 
the  items  in  this  category  form  a  valuable  complement  to  the 
periodicals,  in  which  the  main  strength  of  the  collection  lies. 

The  purchase  of  this  Argentine  collection  maintains  a  tradition 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  dating  back  to  the  IS'^Cs.  At 
that  time  Ixo  S.  Rowe  was  beginning  at  this  University  the  work 
that  soon  established  him  as  a  pioneer  of  Latin  American  studies 
in  the  United  States,  and  from  an  early  date  the  cynosure  of  his 
interest  was  Argentina,  where  he  had  many  friends  and  to  which 
he  devoted  one  of  his  first  books,  The  Federal  System  of  the  Republic 
of  Arpenfina. 

Most  recently,  Argentina  has  been  the  focus  of  a  study  of 
nationalism  carried  on  at  the  University  with  the  aid  of  a  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation ;  one  of  the  graduate  students  in 
this  program,  David  Jordan,  while  in  Buenos  Aires,  took  the  first 
steps  leading  to  the  purchase  of  this  collection.  The  funds  for  its 
purchase  came  partly  from  a  grant  of  the  Ford  Foundation  to  the 
University  for  the  promotion  of  Latin  American  studies,  and 
partly  from  the  University  Library's  own  resources. 
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Some  Letters  from  Actors  and  Actresses 
to  Dr.  Horace  Howaid  Furness 

Part  II 

Matthew  W.  Black* 
William  E.  Miller** 

PART  II  concludes  the  catalogue  of  a  purchase  of  letters 
written  to  Horace  Howard  Furness  by  various  actors  and 
actresses.  Part  I  was  a  catalogue  of  the  letters  from  Fanny 
Kemble  and  Ellen  Terry. 

Except  where  noted,  all  are  autograph  letters,  signed. 

The  largest  number  of  letters  in  this  purchase  from  any  stage 
person  were  written  by  Tita  Brand,  now  a  virtually  forgotten 
actress.  She,  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  and  Kennedy's  wife  Edith 
Wynne  Matthison  were  all  members  of  Ben  Greet's  repertory 
company;  all  three  of  these  people  had  some  correspondence  with 
Horace  Howard  Furness.  To  demonstrate  the  deference  shown  by 
stage  people  in  general  to  Furness's  opinions  about  the  acting  of 
Shakespearean  plays,  Miss  Brand's  are  the  best  in  the  group. 

Except  where  there  are  obvious  clues,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  place  in  chronological  order  letters  in  which  no  year- 
date  is  supplied  either  by  the  authors  of  the  letters  or  by  the 
rubber  stamp,  which  was  presumably  applied  by  Dr.  Furness. 

BRAND-FURNESS 

1.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  April  29'^  from  56.  West  75'\ 
Street  [rubber  stamp:  MAY  2-1900].  Signed  "Tita  Braun."i 
"Please  do  not  think  it  very  impertinent  of  me  to  write  to 
you  and  ask  if  you  will  be  so  very  kind  as  to  explain  a  passage 
in  Juliet  to  me,  which  I  cannot  understand.  .  .  ."  The  lines 
on  which  Miss  Brand  seeks  help  are  Juliet's  "Conceit,  more 
rich  in  matter  than  in  words,/  Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of 

T  -h  ^'■°^"f':  "f  English,  and  Curator  of  the  Horace  Howard  Furness  Memorial 
Library,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

**  Assistant  Curator,  Furness  Library. 
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ornament"  {Romeo  and  Juliet,  II. vi. 30-31).  As  letters  2  and  3 
sliow,  Furness  answered  her  request;  he  might  well  have 
wondered  whether  she  had  read  the  partial  explanation  by 
Craik  quoted  in  the  New  Variorum  edition. 

2.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  May  4^''  [1900],  from  56.  West  75. 
Street.  Signed  '^Tita." 

Acknowledges  a  reply  by  Furness  to  Iicr  inquiry  (of  April 
29th).  "We  sail  eeirly  to  morrow  morning.  .  .  ."  Postscript: 
"Matie  sends  you  her  love!"  At  end  of  letter:  "Auf  Wieder- 
sehen  dear  D""  Furness!  AfTy  Marie  Brema." 

3.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  May  13^*^  [1900;  letterhead:  South 
Kensington  Hotel,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W.]. 
Announces  arrival  home.  She  finds  Dr.  Furness's  explanation 
of  Juliet's  lines  "lovely  and  so  utterly  satisfying."  Mentions  one 
or  two  other  matters  of  Shakespearean  interpretation.  "I  am 
going  to  take  the  book  of  Lady  Martin  to  the  country  with 
me  and  shall  study  it  there."-  Miss  Brand  often  refers  to 
mutual  friends  and  acquaintances.  Here  she  remarks:  "We 
had  a  very  pleasant  voyage,— George  Grossmith  was  on  board 
and  we  struck  up  a  great  friendship,  he  is  a  delightful  man,  — 
—  we  spoke  to  him  about  you  and  Mrs.  Wister.  .  .  ."^ 

4.  Two  folded  sheets.  Dated  June.  17''^  [rubber  stamp:  JUL 
7--1901;  letterhead:  17,  Sussex  Villas,  Kensington.  W.  Tele- 
graphic Address  Smorzato,  London.]. 

"I  played  Olivia  and  Silvia  in  Ben  Greets  Pastoral  Plays. 
.  .  ."'  She  proceeds  with  details  of  the  company's  repertory 
tour  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  "I  have  also  been  studying 
the  Variorum  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  I  have  delighted  in  the 
study,  but  am  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  vastncss  of  the 
task,  it  makes  one  feel  so  ridiculously  small,  and  so  appalled 
by  ones  own  hopeless  ignorance."  She  mentions  Villiers 
Stanford's  new  opera  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  \n  which 
Matie  was  Beatrice,  "the  first  English  opera  that  has  been 
performed  in  Covent  Garden  for  many  years."  Matie  sings 
other  parts,  too;  "to  morrow  she  is  to  sing  Amneris." 

5.  Two  folded  sheets.  Dated  July.l8'\  [rubber  stamp:  SEP 
5-1901;  letterhead  as  in  letter  4]. 

[in 


"It  is  a  great  happiness  to  me  to  play  Olivia,  it  is  so  wonder- 
ful, the  way  in  which  you  describe  her  emotions,  and  I  can 
learn  much  from  your  lovely  words.  .  .  ."  She  plans  to  go 
on  tour  with  Mr.  Greet's  repertory  company  in  the  autumn. 
"I  shall  get  'Twelfth  Night'  when  it  comes  out,  and  look 
forward  to  studying  it." 

"I  am  to  play  Luciana  in  the  'Comedy  of  Errors'  on  Satur- 
day, but  on  tour  later  on,  I  believe  I  am  to  play  Adriana,— 
there  are  several  things  in  both  these  parts,  I  do  not  under- 
stand, may  I  ask  you  about  them."  She  goes  on  to  ask 
specific  questions. 

6.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  Nov.  1 1  '^.  from  34.  Bournemouth 
Road  Folkestone  [rubber  stamp:  NOV  24  1901]. 

'•Mr.  Greet  is  going  to  produce  Hamlet  in  the  middle  of 
December  .  .  .  and  if  all  is  well,  I  am  to  play  Gertrude.  I 
am  very  much  in  doubt  about  several  things,  and  I  turn  to 
you  for  help  and  advice  because  you  were  so  good  as  to  say  I 
might  do  so."  She  goes  on  to  ask  specific  questions. 

7.  Two  folded  sheets.   Dated  July  20'\   [rubber  stamp:  AUG 
17  1902;  letterhead  as  in  letter  4]. 

"It  was  such  a  happiness  to  see  dear  M"  Wister  and  hear  her 
talk.  I  took  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  (Mr.  Ben  Greets  leading 
lady,  with  whom  I  have  been  playing  since  I  commenced 
work,)  and  her  husband  Rann  Kennedy,  to  see  M"  Wister."^ 
She  speaks  highly  of  the  performance  of  Everyman  by  the  Ben 
Greet  company,  and  praises  Mrs.  Kennedy,  especially  for  her 
Juliet,  Ophelia,  Roscilind,  and  Viola. 

8.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  Aug.  29'^:  1902  [rubber  stamp: 
DEC  27  1902;  pictorial  letterhead:  Kugcnhotel-Jungfrau- 
blick,  Interlaken,  J.  Oesch-Muller,  Proprf]. 

Tita  and  Matie  are  holidaying  in  Interlaken.  Matie  has  been 
ill.  Tita  discusses  her  performance  in  several  Shakespearean 
roles:  Viola,  RosEdind,  Katherine.  Mrs.  Wister  is  also  in 
Interlaken.  Matie  has  presented  Tita  with  the  New  Variorum 
As  Ton  Like  It  and  Midsummer  M'ght's  Dream  for  her  birthday. 

9.  Two  folded  sheets.  Dated  Dec.  17''\  from  42.  Russell  Square, 
Brighton.  Matie's  first  recital  since  her  illness.  The  last  day 
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of  the  tour  of  Ben  Greet's  company  playing  Everyman.  Tita  is 
Knovvledcre. 

O 

"Last  week  in  Bristol  I  lunched  with  Ellen  Terry  and  the 
next  day  I  went  behind  the  scenes  after  the  first  act  of  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice'  and  was  introduced  to  Sir  Henry 
[Irving],  how  perfectly  delightful  he  is. — " 

10.  Two  folded  sheets.  Dated  July  27'\  1904,  from  5  Fitzwilliam 
Street,  Peterboro  [rubber  stamp:  AUG  21  1904]. 

Miss  Brand  is  worried  about  the  way  she  has  played  Rosa- 
lind. Has  she  made  her  too  rough?  She  explains  in  detail  how 
she  played  the  part.  This  has  been  on  her  mind  for  two 
years;  in  the  letter  dated  August  29th,  1902,  she  had  said  that 
"surely  she  [Rosalind]  is  a  little  bit  of  a  tomboy.  .  .  ." 

11.  Four  folded  sheets.  Dated  Feb.  l**'  [rubber  stamp— twice — 
MAR  1  1905;  letterhead  as  in  letter  4,  with  addition: 
Telephone:  57.  Western.].  Signed  "Tita." 

Matie  and  she  have  seen  Hubert  Carter  playdng  Doctor 
Faustus  in  Marlowe's  play  at  Terry's  Theatre.  They  consider 
him  a  genius  and  are  arranging  for  him  to  play  Othello. 
They  are  to  be  financed  by  a  friend  of  theirs,  a  lady  from 
Brussels.^ 

12.  Two  folded  sheets.  Dated  March.  9^\,  from  103.  Hill  Street, 
Garnet  Hill,  Glasgow  [rubber  stamp:  MAY  29  1906]. 
Signed  "Tita." 

She  has  joined  F.  R.  Benson's  repertory  company/ 

13.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  Jan  5'^  [rubber  stamp:  MAR  12 
1910;  letterhead:  17,  Launceston  Place,  otherwise  as  in  letter 
11].  On  back  in  Furness's  handwriting:  Tita  Brand/Jan.  5, 
1910.  Signed  "Tita  Brand  Cammaerts." 

Miss  Brand  has  married  Emile  Cammaerts.^  She  sends  con- 
dolences on  the  death  of  IMrs.  Wister,  who  died  in  November, 
1908. 

The  following  Brand-Furness  letters  lack  year-date. 

*  * 

14.  Two  folded  sheets.  Dated  Jan.  9'^,  from  17,  Sussex  Villas, 
Kensington.  W.  Signed  "Tita." 
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Parts  have  been  offered  to  her  by  Julie  Neilson  and  Sir 
Henry  Irving.  UnwilHng  to  leave  Matie,  she  has  refused 
them. 

1 5.  Two  folded  sheets.  Dated  Aug.  30  [letterhead  as  in  letter  1 1 1 
Signed  "Tita." 

Dr.  Furness's  letter  about  Rosalind  has  just  arrived  (perhaps 
one  written  in  reply  to  Miss  Brand's  of  July  27th,  1904— 
letter  10). 

"You  write  as  though  you  actually  trust  me,— trust  me  with 
those  characters,  and  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  such 
confidence?" 

She  goes  on,  "And  the  way, -the  kind  gentle  considerate 
way,  m  which  >'ou  frame  your  so  helpful  bits  of  advice, 
speaking  as  though  I  had  played  the  part  before  your  eyes 
.  and  played  it  just  as  you  wished,  and  you  were  merely 
ana[li?]sing  my  performance  instead  of  suggesting  what  to 
do." 

She  and  Matie  have  been  holidaying  on  the  Continent. 

16.  One  folded  sheet.   Dated  Nov.  11th  [letterhead  same  as  in 
letter  11].  Signed  "Tita." 

"I  took  part  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides, -the  glorious 
translation  of  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  .  .  .  I  was  only  do- 
ing the  Leader  of  the  chorus,  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  in 
the  work  at  all. -Then  we  performed  dear  'Comus'  again,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  [unveiling?]  of  Miltons  statue  by  Lady 
Egerton,— and  now  I  am  hard  at  work  at  a  poem— "The 
Witch"  which  I  am  to  recite,  if  all  is  well,  at  Queens  Hall, 
with  orchestral  accompaniment  on  Nov  12'^." 

17.  Three  folded  sheets.  Dated  April.29'^  [letterhead  as  in  letter 
4]. 

"Mr.  Pod  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  who  had  sta-e 
managed  our  performance  of  Henry  V,  last  autumn  pro- 
duced the  old  Morality  play  'Everyman'  and  engaged  Rvc  of 
us  (of  Mr.  Greet's  company)  to  take  part  in  it.  Miss  Edith 
Wynne  Matthison  played  Pweryman,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  impersonations  I  have  ever  seen 
.  .   I  played  Knowledge.  .   .   ."^ 
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"There  is  something  1  want  to  know  about  Portia, — oh, 
please  forgive  me  I  cannot  write  to  you  without  asking  for  help 
and  information,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  trouble  you  this 
time! — but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation, — Does  Portia 
know  from  the  commencement  wliich  casket  contains  her 
picture." 

"I  have  also  been  playing  the  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  it 
is  the  first  old,  or  character  part  I  have  played  .  .  .  Lady 
Martin  makes  her  such  a  terrible  and  wicked  old  woman. 

"I  am  now  hard  at  work  studying  Katherine  (the  Shrew). 

55 

8.  Two  folded  sheets.  Dated  Nov.  3"',  from  17.  Sussex  Villas, 
Kensington.  W. 

"Since  writing  to  you  last  I  have  played  several  new  char- 
acters,— sixteen  all  together.— some  of  them  are  in  the  old 
Comedies, — Lady  Sneerwell;  Kitty  Clive  in  'Masks  and 
Faces';  Constance  Neville  in  'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  and  so 
on;  the  other  Shakespeare  characters  I  have  played  since  I 
wTOte  to  you  are  Helena  in  'Midsummer  Niglits  Dream' — 
which  I  think  I  love  best  of  all ! — ^Jessica,  Hero,  and  Princess 
Katherine  in  Henry  V. — the  last  we  always  do,  (or  say  we 
do !)  in  Elizabethan  style,  without  scenery,  and  almost  with- 
out cuts.  Mr.  Poel  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  (I 
wonder  whether  you  know  him  or  of  him)  rehearsed  the 
play.  Mr,  Robert  Lorraine  played  Henry.  I  think  he  is  very 
good.  .  .  .  We  also  sometimes  do  'The  Merchant  of  Venice' 
without  scenery,  but  I  do  not  think  that  goes  nearly  so  well, 
in  that  way.  I  wonder  if  it  is  very  wrong  of  me  to  try  and 
make  Jessica  almost  entirely  sympathetic  and  to  sliow  a 
terrible  struggle  at  parting  with  her  father  with  the  great 
over  powering  shame  which  makes  her  fly  from  him  and 
from  his  villainy." 

"Mr.  Poel  makes  me  wear  a  fartliingale  as  Katherine,  you 
cannot  think  what  a  sight  the  costume  is,  I  hope  you  do  not 
approve  of  farthingales !  I  think  most  Elizabethan  costumes 
are  ungraceful  and  unbecoming,  but  I  hav^e  never  seen  any- 
thing to  equal  this,— however  I  love  the  little  part,  and  enjoy 
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playin-  it  in  spite  of  the  dress.  I  am  ashamed  of  mys< 
having  chatted  so  long,  but  it  was  very  tempting  becau. 
have  always  been  so  kind  in  listening  and  taking  an  m^te 
19.  One  folded  sheet  and  one  half-sheet.  Dated  June  29^^  [ 
head  same  as  in  letter  11].  ,       ,  ^         ,    r 

She  and  Matie  are  about  to  leave  England  for  a  holic 

Germany. 

BREMA-FURNESS 

1.  One   folded   sheet.    Undated    [letterhead   of  Hotel    J 

Paris].  Signed  "Marie  Brema."  

Praises  her  daughter's  acting.  She  herself  is  smgmg  E 
Gluck's  Armide.  She  is  to  sing  Briinehilde  m  May. 

KENNEDY-FURNESS 

1.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  Dec.  10.  1902,  from  Irving  ! 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy  and  his  wife  Edith  Wynne  Ma 
are  plaving  Everyman  in  Philadelphia.  Miss  Brema  an 
Brand  have  charged  them  with  many  messages  f 
Furness  and  Mrs.  Wister. 

Tita,  my  wife  and  I  are  such  dear  friends,  that  v 

to  know  you  personally  through  your  letters  to  Tita 

your  Variorum  we  have  rather  lived  by  for  some  yeai 

2    One  folded  sheet.  Dated  May  29,  1911  [letterhead:  2: 

86^^  Street,  New  York].  On  back,  in  Furness's  hand 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy  29  May,  1911. 

"How  can  we  thank  you  enough  for  your  dear  thous 

in  sending  those  two  precious  volumes  of  your  ev( 

studied  Variorum?  We  shall  faitlifully  live  with  them ; 

them.  ..."  ,      ,     ,  r 

His  complimentary  close:  "God  be  thanked  for  you, 

master   Your  affectionate  Rann." 

3.  Correspondence  card.  Dated  Mar  25.  1912  [letterhe 

as  in  letter  2].  r    ^         e  ■ 

Salutation:  "Oh,  my  beloved  master,  father,  frier 
knowledges  Furness's  sympathy  in  a  matter  not  sp 

described. 
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GREET-FURNESS 

'■  "^Z  'm^ •  tT\'''''''  "^P   ''"'  ^^°"^  ^^^^Ph'   Theatre 
(Fhiiadelphia?)  [rubber  stamp:  MAY  2-1910] 

Urges  Dr.  Furness  in  spite  of  his  age  to  come  see  the  Greet 
players  m  The  Tempest. 

2.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  at  end  April  3^^  from  55  W  44 
[rubber  stamp:  APR  5-1912;  letterhead:  The  City  Club  of 
INcvv  Yoi-kj. 

Greet  expects  to  hold  a  Shakespeare  festival  in  Philadelphia 
later  m  the  month.  Invites  Furness  to  come  to  the  performance 
on  the  evening  of  April  23rd  (As  You  Like  II)  and  speak  on  the 
need  for  a  Shakespeare  memorial. 

^'  ?p^  ^ItnV^'"'-  ^^'^'^  ""'  ""^  '^P^^^  ^2^"  l^-"^^t^e^  Stamps: 
APR  15  1912  and  APR  16  1912;  letterhead  as  in  letter  2] 

Greet  suggests  that  Dr.  Furness  and  Dr.  Schelling  leave  "the 
assembly  [a  dinner  meeting  of  a  Philadelphia  Shakespeare 
bocietyPJ  half  an  hour  earlier  on  the  23^^!  &  come  &  look  in 
at  one  of  his  Plays  [i.e.  Shakespeare's]  &  address  a  portion  of 
the  general  puhlic--^^  He  hopes  that  in  two  or  three  years 
.Sh^ikespeare  clubs  throughout  the  world  ^vill  insist  on  havino- 
a  play  given  as  well  as  a  dinner  (at  their  annual  celebrations)" 
If  a  dmner  must  be  given,  it  should  begin  at  6,  or  even  at  5, 
Siiakespeares  hour." 

MARLOWE-FURNESS 
1.   One  folded  sheet.  Dated  Mch.  30-  '90,  from  Hotel  Vendome 
Boston.  Note  in  Furness's  handwriting:  Julia  Marlowe  March 

30,  1890. 

Miss  Marlowe  thanks  Furness  for  a  book  (no  doubt,  one  of  the 
Variorum  series).  "I  trust,  some  day,  I  may  be  the  least  bit 
worthy  of  .such  a  gift— "i' 

2.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  11  Dec.  1910  [letterhead:  The  Plaza 
New  York].  Note  in  Furness's  handwriting:  Julia  Marlowe 
^\  December  1910. 

She  thanks  Furness  for  telling  her  of  his  son's  enthusiasm  for 
tne  performance  ol Macbeth  by  the  Sothern-Marlowe  repertory 
company.^- 
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3.  A  printed  announcement  of  the  marriage  in  London  of  Julia 
Marlowe  to  E.  H.  Sothern  (1859-1933)  on  August  17th  [1911; 
rubber  stamp:  SEP  16  1911]. 


WILLARD-FURNESS 

1.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  April  9'**  1892  [letterhead:  Holland 
House,  New  York]. 

Edward  Smith  Willard  addresses  a  courtesy  note  to  Furness 
regarding  some  photographs.^^ 

FORBES-ROBERTSON- FURNESS 

1.  One  folded  sheet,  black-bordered.  Dated  at  end  May  1*'  1903. 
Note  in  Furness's  handwriting:  Forbes  Robertson  May  1«* 
1903. 

Lippincott's  in  London  have  a  standing  order  to  supply 
Robertson  with  the  Variorum  series.^* 

2.  Two  sheets.  Dated  at  end  Jan:  20.  1904  [letterhead:  The 
Stenton,  Philadelphia]. 

Offers  to  place  a  box  at  Furness's  disposal  to  see  his  Hamlet. 

BOOTH-FURNESS 

1.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  Feb:  27°,  84,  from  Boston. 

Edwin  Booth  acknowledges  Furness's  gift  of  a  cane.  He  says  it 
will  reach  him  at  his  New  York  address  in  time  for  Bertuccio's 
use  the  following  week  in  Brooklyn. ^^ 

2.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  March  18",  84,  from  42  East  25'*^  St. 
New  York. 

Apparently  forgetting  his  letter  of  February  27th,  Booth 
apologizes  for  not  acknowledging  Furness's  gift.  His  excuse  is 
that  he  has  been  "bunged  up"  with  a  bad  cold.  "I  hope  you 
will  excuse  my  delay  &  accept  my  sincere  thanks,  on  behalf 
of  'Bertuccio'  &  Sir  'Giles  Overeach'  [sic],^^  for  the  'support' 
you  have  rendered  them." 

BOOTH-CAROLINE  FURNESS 

1.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  Mar:  5"  [letterhead:  The  Players,  16 
Gramercy  Park]. 
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Playlul  letter  from  Edwin  Booth  to  Caroline  Furness,  daughter 
of  Horace  Howard  Furness,  enclosing  the  tickets  she  asked  for 
and  requesting  that  her  father  be  liis  guest  at  The  Players' 
over  the  week  end. 

FURNESS-BOOTH 

1.   One  folded  sheet.  Dated  at  end  6  Dec.  '90  [letterhead:  222 
West  Washington  Square  (Philadelphia)]. 
This  letter  has  already  been  printed  in  full  in  The  Letters  of 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  ed.   Horace  Howard  Furness  Jayne 
(Boston,  1922),  I,  267-268. 

EDWINA  BOOTH-HORACE  FURNESS,  JR. 

1 .  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  Dec  !«*  ]  884  [letterhead:  29  Chestnut 
Street  (Boston)]. 

Miss  Booth  regrets  that  she  cannot  get  seats  for  Mr.  Furness 
and  his  friends  for  her  father's  performance.'^  She  can  only 
get  her  father  to  write  them  a  pass  which  would  admit  them 
to  the  theater  as  standees. 

2.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  at  end  Nov  24'^  [1884?  letterhead:  29 
Chestnut  Street]. 

She  invites  Mr.  Furness  and  his  brother  to  her  box  at  the 
Museum. 

3.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  at  end  Novr  29*''  [1884?  letterhead: 
29  Chestnut  Street]. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  seats  for  her  father's  performances 
(presiunably  those  in  the  immediate  future).  "But  I  have 
bespoken  two  for  you  for  Dec  8^^,  and  hope  to  send  you  the 
tickets  before  long." 

4.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  at  end  Tuesday  f?]  9  [letterhead:  29 
Chestnut  Street]. 

Enclcses  two  tickets  for  the  Furness  brothers. 

5.  One  folded  sheet.  Dated  at  end  March  26*^^,  from  29  Chestnut 
St. 

"I  have  discovered  in  the  midst  of  my  numerous  duties  and 
interests— that  your  request  for  seats  has  been  overlooked !" 
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6.  One  folded   sheet.   Dated   Wednesday   En'g.   Addressed   to 
"Dear  M'  Horace?" 

"Will  you  kindly  present  my  compliments  to  M»  Carpenter, 
as  well  as  my  regrets  that  I  am  unable  to  see  her  this  evening 
in  my  box?"  Reason:  a  severe  headache.  ".  .  .  you  must 
know  that— I  usually  work  as  hard  mentally  (if  not  physically) 
as  my  father  does.  .  .  ." 

7.  Small  correspondence  card.   Dated  at  end   May   14''\  Ad- 
dressed to  "My  dear  young  Friend—" 

Thanks  him  for  an  unnamed  gift. 

NOTES 

1.  Onl>-  in  this  letter  does  her  name  appear  in  this  form.  Tita  Brand 
as  she  later  called  herself,  was  the  daughter  of  the  opera  singer 

.Marie  Brema  (1856-1925),  the  "Matie"  who  figures  so  largely  in 
her  daughter's  letters.  Marie  Brema  was  born  Minny  Fehrman;  her 
native  city  was  Liverpool.  Her  father  was  a  German  from  Bremen 
(from  which  Marie  took  her  professional  name).  She  was  the  first 
English  singer  invited  by  Wagner  to  sing  at  the  Bayreuth  festival. 

2.  Helen  (sometimes  spelled  Helena)  Faucit,  Lady  Martin  (1817- 
1898).  The  book  referred  to  was  On  Some  of  Shakespeare's  Female 
Characters,  which  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  German.  Lady  Martin  herself  was  a  leading  actress  in 
Shakespearean  roles. 

3.  It  is  not  clear  Nvhether  George  Grossmith,  senior,  or  George 
Grossmith,  junior,  was  the  travelling  companion.  Both  were  actors 
The  younger  also  wrote  plays.  Weedon  Grossmith,  a  brother  of  the 
elder  George,  was  also  an  actor;  so  was  Lav/rence,  a  son  of  the  elder 
George.  Mrs.  Wister,  wife  of  Dr.  Caspar  Wister,  was  the  former 
Annis  Lee  Furness,  Horace  Howard  Furness's  sister.  Mrs.  Wister 
seems  to  have  become  almost  an  object  of  devotion  to  Miss  Brema 
and  Miss  Brand. 

4.  Many  famous  actors  and  actresses  had  their  first  parts  in  the 
repertory  company  of  Ben  Greet  (1857-1936).  One  of  its  most 
remarkable  achievements  was  the  revival  of  Everyman. 

5.  This  meeting  may  liave  been  the  beginning  of  the  friendship  that  is 
later  m  evidence  between  Kennedy  and  Furness. 

6.  The  name  of  the  "angel"  is  not  given.  This  Shakespearean  venture 
by  Mis^  Brema  and  Miss  Brand  was  not  a  great  financial  success. 
U.  j.  H.  Barnes,  Forty  Tears  On  the  Stage:  Others  (Principally)  and 
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Myself  (London,  1914),  pp.  273-274.  Barnes  was  himself  a  member 
of  the  Othello  company. 

7.  Like  Ben   Greet's,   F.    R.    Benson's  company   was  considered   a 

nursery  of  actors. 

8.  Emile  Gammaerts  (1878-1953),  a  Belgian,  was  a  prolific  writer  of 
prose  and  verse.  He  was  the  author  of  translations,  and  of  books  on 
art  and  religion.  He  was  known  as  an  interpreter  of  his  countrymen 
to  the  British  public. 

9.  William  Poel  (1852-1934),  actor,  stage  director,  and  author,  was 
F.  R.  Benson's  first  stage  manager,  beginning  in  1883.  Among  his 
achievements  was  the  Elizabethan  revival  in  whicli  plays  were 
presented  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  Poel's  conception  of 
stage  conditions  of  the  original  performances,  employing  Eliza- 
bethan costumes  and  dispensing  with  scenery.  See  Robert  Speaight, 
William  Poel  and  the  Elizabethan  Revival  (London,  1954). 

10.  Furness  was  now  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  He  died  less  than  four 
months  after  this  letter  was  written.  Felix  E.  Schelling  was  Professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

11.  Julia  Marlowe  (1866-1950)  was  born  in  Keswick,  England,  as 
Sarah  Frances  Frost.  She  specialized  in  Shakespearean  roles. 

12.  Gharles  Edward  Russell,  Julia  Marloive,  Her  Life  and  Art  (New  York 
and  London,  1926),  pp.  156-157,  says:  "An  interesting  feature  of 
this  Philadelphia  engagement  was  that  it  secured  for  her  the  unre- 
served approval  and  lifelong  friendship  of  Dr.  Furness,  the  editor 
and  compiler  of  the  great  Variorum  Shakespeare  and  the  foremost 
Shakespearean  of  his  time.  With  his  daughter  he  came  to  every 
performance." 

13.  Edward  Smith  Willard  (1853-1915),  now  nearly  forgotten,  was  a 
well-lcnown  actor  and  manager.  His  activities  occupy  four  columns 
in  Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre  for  1912.  (The  great  Ellen  Terry  herself 
has  not  more  than  live  and  a  half!) 

14.  Johnstone  Forbes-Robertson  (1853-1937)  was  originally  intended 
foi-  a  painter.  He  became  one  of  the  best  known  actors  of  his  day, 
pla)ing  a  great  variety  of  roles.  His  Hamlet  and  Othello  were  much 
admired. 

15.  L  e.  for  the  role  of  Bertuccio  in  Tom  Taylor's  The  Fool's  Revenge. 

16.  A  character  in  Massinger's  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.  Cf.  Robert 
Hamilton  Ball,  The  Amazing  Career  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Being  the 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Kejarious  Scoundrel  Who  for  Thrte  Centuries 
Pursued  His  Sinister  Designs  in  Almost  All  the  Theatres  oj  the  British  Isles 
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and  America  (Princeton  and  London,  1939),  pp.  311-345.  Several 
interesting  letters  from  Booth  to  Furness  are  to  be  found  in  Edwina 
Booth  Grossmann,  Edwin  Booth:  Recollections  by  His  Daughter  .  .  . 
and  Letters  to  Her  and  to  His  Friends  (New  York,  1894). 

17.  The  letters  in  this  gioup  are  exceptional  in  not  being  written  by  an 
actor  or  actress  and  in  not  being  addressed  to  the  elder  Horace 
Howard  Furness.  The  addressee  appears  to  be  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  Jr.  (of  letter  number  6  he  certainly  is),  who,  with  his 
brother  WilHam  Henr>-  Furness  3rd,  was  attending  Harvard  at  the 
time.  Miss  Booth's  superior  tone  is  hard  to  justify  on  the  basis  of 
her  four  or  five  )ears'  seniority  over  Horace  Furness. 

Addendum:  Terry-Furness  no.  6  is  unsigned.  See  Part  I  of  this  paper  in 
The  Library  Chronicle,  XXIX  (1963),  11^2. 
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The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Manuscript 
Catalogue:  Notes  for  a  New  Edition 

John  F.  Benton* 

THE  publication  of  the  catalogue  of  manuscripts  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  libraries,  begun  in  1960  and 
printed  in  the  last  six  issues  of  The  Library  Chronicle,  was  intended 
to  make  the  University's  collections  better  known  to  students  and 
scholars.  Some  of  the  fruits  of  that  project  can  be  seen  in  the 
present  supplement,  which  contains  much  information  gained 
from  those  consulting  the  manuscripts.  Experience  with  the  cata- 
logue itself  has  also  led  to  the  revision  of  some  entries  (section  I) 
to  make  them  more  useful  to  readers  looking  for  manuscripts  of 
significance.  The  corrections  (section  HI)  are  in  most  cases 
minor,  and  the  bulk  of  the  material  presented  here  is  in  the  form 
of  revised  entries  or  additions  (section  II). 

In  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  graduate  students  in  history 
have  written  papers  based  on  these  manuscripts,  and  the  results 
have  demonstrated  both  the  advantages  and  the  dangers  of  this 
sort  of  academic  exercise.  The  obvious  advantages  are  the  train- 
ing derived  from  consulting  source  matericds  in  the  raw,  and  the 
opportimity  to  use  fresh  evidence  to  make  a  true  contribution  to 
scholarship.  The  gieatest  danger  is  the  risk  of  unproductive  use 
of  time.  One  student,  for  instance,  worked  for  months  on  the 
notes  and  commercial  information  recorded  by  a  seventeenth- 
century  merchant,  only  to  find  that  the  entire  manuscript  (Eng. 
21)  consisted  of  extracts  from  a  printed  book.  Another  unprofit- 
able exercise  concerned  Fr,  2,  advertised  by  a  dealer  as  a  sum- 
mary of  a  longer  work  now  lost.  Since  the  longer  work  did  in  fact 
survive  and  was  published  in  1864,  the  summary  is  of  no  schol- 
arly value. 

A  number  of  descriptions  have  been  revised  in  order  to  attract 
attention  to  manuscripts  which  could  well  bear  more  extensive 
study.  Ms.  Lat.  114,  for  instance,  is  an  unrecorded  commentary 
on  the  Liber  Sextus  of  Boniface  VIII.  Ms.  Lat.  10  is  apparendy 

*  .Assistant  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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the  autograph  copy  of  an  unedited  treatise  on  the  canon  against 
heresy  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council.  Ms.  Lea  112  is  a  late 
eighteenth-century  defense  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  against  the 
attack  of  a  revolutionary  French  bishop,  a  work  added  to  the  Lea 
Library  but  not  known  to  Mr.  Lea  himself.  The  manuscripts  men- 
tioned here  are,  of  course,  only  some  of  the  important  ones  in  the 
collection.  A  careful  study  of  the  complete  catalogue  will  reveal 
many  manuscripts  which  call  out  for  investigation  by  qualified 
students. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  was  begun,  a  number  of 
scholars  have  applied  their  talents  to  manuscripts  in  the  Uni- 
versity libraries.  Cited  here  as  examples  of  the  work  that  can  be 
done  in  America  on  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  European 
manuscripts  are  articles  by  Norman  Zacour  on  an  unknown 
commentary  on  the  Clementines  (Lat.  95),  Peter  Topping  on  a 
Greek  humanistic  manuscript  which  wandered  from  Salamanca 
(Greek  1),  and  John  Grigsby  on  a  thirteenth-century  verse 
treatise  on  good  and  bad  women  in  the  Bible  (Fr.  32). 

The  form  of  presentation  of  these  notes  is  dictated  by  the  plans 
for  the  publication  of  the  manuscript  catalogue  as  an  independent 
volume.  To  date  almost  one  thousand  manuscripts  have  been  de- 
scribed in  The  Library  Chronicle.  These  descriptions  will  be  re- 
printed by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press  in  a  single 
volume,  with  the  corrections  and  additions  here  presented 
worked  into  the  text.  Subscribers  XoThe  Library  Chronicle  can  use 
the  present  article  to  make  their  back  issues  accord  with  the  re- 
vised edition.  But  the  new  volume  will  contain  the  descriptions  of 
some  two  hundred  m.ore  recendy  acquired  or  catalogued  manu- 
scripts, and  will  therefore  have  a  scholarly  value  beyond  that  of 
the  collected  fascicles  of  The  Library  Chronicle. 

Many  people  have  contributed  to  the  notes  in  this  supplement. 
The  single  major  source  of  assistance  has  been  the  Institut  de 
Recherche  et  d'Histoire  des  Textes.  In  the  summer  of  1962  I  took 
those  descriptions  then  published  with  me  to  Paris  and  checked 
many  of  them  against  the  card  files  of  the  Institut. '  In  the  last 
year  Mile.  Jeanne  Vielliard,  director  of  the  Institut,  has  kindly 
provided  further  assistance.  Dr.  Rudolf  Hirsch,  associate  director 
of  the  University  libraries,  aided  me  throughout  and  contributed 
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the  detailed  description  of  Ms.  Lea  152.  These  notes  also  reflect 
the  learning  and  consideration  of  Dorn  Jean  Leclercq  of  Clair- 
vaux,  Luxennbourg;  Prof.  Bernard  BischofF  of  Munich;  Prof. 
P.  O.  Ki'isteller  of  Colunnbia  University;  and  Prof.  James  Davis, 
Mrs.  Patricia  Medvvay,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Wagner  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  But  the  responsibility  for  the  present 
compilation  is  solely  my  own.  I  have  made  no  attempt  at  a  full 
and  systematic  revision,  and  what  is  offered  here  derives  from  my 
own  interests.  Any  corrections  or  additions  to  this  or  other  parts 
of  the  catalogue  will  be  welcomed  by  the  editor  of  The  Library 
Chronidf. 

NOTE 

] .  This  trip,  which  took  mc  to  the  Institut  for  other  purposes,  was  made 
possible  by  grants  from  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  the 
Committee  for  the  Advancement  of  Research  of  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania. 


1.  Replacement  Descriptions 

1.  Lat.  10* 

CONRADUS  DE  SOLTAU.  Lectura  super  cap.  "Firmlter  credimus." 
(According  to  article  in  Did.  crhist.  et  de  geogr.  eccL,  XIII,  503,  this  un- 
publislied  work  was  written  in  1388).  Author's  autograph?  Bologna, 
19  April  73SS. 

Paper.  2  blank,  4  prel.,  103,  1  blank  ff.  29  x  20  cm.  19th-cent.  calf  over  old 
wooden  boards. — Prov.:  Dominican  Convent  of  St.  Augustine  at  Padua. 

2.  Lat.  42* 

CANON  LAW  MISCELLANY.  1.  GRATIAN.  Extracts  from  the 
Decretum,  beginning  with  c.  7  D.  I,  fr.l-137r.-2.  LIRER  SEXTUS. 
De  reguUs  iuris,  ff.l41-5r.- 3.  CODEX  JUSTINIANI.  Extracts  re- 
lating to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  beginning  with  1.1,  fF.147-57v.  Italy, 
late  15th  rent. 

3.  Lat.  SI* 

13TH-CENT.    NOTARIAL    HANDBOOK.    1.    JOHANNES    DE 

BOLOGNA.  Summa  artis  notariae,  fr.1-25  (some  leaves  missing;  cf. 
text    in    L.    Rockinger,    Brief steller   iind  Formelbucher,    II,    603-712). — 

2.  EXEMPLA.  Notarial  examples  derived  from  papal  correspondence, 
fr.26-30.-3.  ARNULFUS  CANONICUS  PARISIENSIS  (Arnulf  of 
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Anagni).  Sumrna  'Ut  nos  minores,'  ff.31-43  (text  contains  dates  1250 
[f.36r]  and  1251  [f.37r];  apparently  a  better  ms.  than  that  used  by  T 
n?28\"^'    T.    "9"'^  ^r  ^^t^'  Savigny-Sujtung,  Kan.  Ah.,  XVII 
Fn   f  I     Ji      /VT'^-    JO^'^^'^^ES,    praepositus    Halberstadensis. 
i.pistola,  f.43v.  Italy?,  second  half  13th  cent. 


4.  Lat.  89* 


ADAM.  Summula  de  Surnnia  Raymundi  (verse  abridgement  of  Ray- 
mondus  de  Pennaforte,  cf.  J.  F.  von  Schulte,  Die  Gesch.  d.  duellen  undd 
^ileraturdescanomschen  Rechts  <:StuUgart,  187 5~80>    II   427)   ffl-20v' 
-  Ifith  Brief  Bible  dictionary,  ff.20v-4.  France,  14th  cent 


5,  Lat.  114* 


^)^:^^^f^^lf^J^YUU^Dl.  Apparatus  in  sexto  libro  Decretalium 
[of  Boniface  VIIJ,  tnc:  Bonifacius,  id  est  bonum  faciens  .  .  .  (No 
such  work  listed  in  Schulte,  op.  cit.,  II,  505).  Avignon  {?),  14th  cent 


6.  Lat  115* 


GUILLAUME    DE    MANDAGOUT.    Libellus    super    electionibus 

rf'p  V-',i''-"7.°''^;"''"?'''  ''''^  Mandagout's  own  gloss  on  his  work 
(cf  1 .  \  lollet  in  Hist.  hit.  de  la  France  <Paris,  1865  ff.>,  XXXIV  25) 
Avignon  {?),  early  14th  cent.  '      ^^^^>  ^^i- 


7.  Lat.  118* 


SACI^\MENTAL  HANDBOOK.  1.  JOANNES  FRIBURGENSIS 

Summa  confessorum  (cf  Schulte,  op.  cit.,  II,  421),  ff.l-18r.-2.  VERSE 
m  hexameters,  f.  18r,  inc.:  Aures  versificc.~3.  VERSUS  de  facetia 
mensac  (Walther  7497),  f.l8v.-4.  ANDREAS  DE  ESCOBAR  Mod" 
confnendi  (cf.  Schulte,  op.  cit.,  II,  440).-5.  Two  poems,  the  first  begin- 
nmg  Pnmum  est  docere  ignorantem,"  the  second,  "O  homo  qui  velox 
es  ad  mensam,"  f.37r-v.-6.  QUESTIO,  fr.37;-9v,  .....  QueH  ur 
utrum  pena  mortis  diminuat.  ...  -7.  SEX  DOCUMENTA  homini 
mori  uro  multum  necessaria  et  utilia,  ff.39v-43r.-8.  Unidentified  text 
tt^ll3v-4r,  inc.:\oc:xvn  multos.-9.  HERMANNUS  DE  SCHILDIS     1 

r43n  ff  Ijr?"^'  fr^'^T^^r''''''''  ^--^otum  (SchuUe,  op.  cit.,      ^ 
ll,43I),n.45-52.-10.  IRACfATUSDESACRAMENTIS  ff53-8^ 
tnc:    Uuaentur    pnmum    quid    sit    signum.-ll.    BERENG^RIUs' 
Summa  pocmtentialis  (cf    T    A    Fabririn.    Rihi    if         ^^'\^J~^^- 
<-cd   1754^    T   91 A        -^  c  1     ,        -raDricius,  Bibl.  lat.  med.  et  inf.  net. 
^ca.  1/3  i>,i,  ^14  and  Schulte.  06.  a/.,  II  531   n  45^  f}-«4  ^o-x      10 
HERMANNUS    DE    SC^HTT  nT«;     «,'' ^^',-^^' ^- ^^>'' ^^-84-123.-12. 

rdifferenr  nl;       V  nP  S-'    ^P^^^^^m    manuale    sacerdotum 

M.Hrffn5  r  A'""-   ^^^-^24-33.-13.  SERMONES  de  B. 

^^  MENslB'Jr-AN^NI  7l^,  .;  •.  ^^  nf  "1  ""''  '1  ^ 
(cf.  Thorndike,  Incipits,  2n^  J::o^'^^,^^''^^,^^ 
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88,  IPX.:  Coasidera  quod  hodie  .  .  .  [Dt:ut.31:15].  Verba.  — 16.  DE 
DECEM  PRECEPTIS,  ff.  189-211,  inc.:  Sacra  scriptura  continet 
deesse  [rede  decern]  precepta.  — 17.  PREAMBULA  COMMUNICA- 
TIONIS,  f.211,  inc.:  Qui  digne  \ailt  communicari.  — 18.  DE  VI 
SIGNORUM,  ff.211v-14,  inc.  "(introd.):  In  inter  cetera;  (text):  Aries 
capilli  multi  (not  in  Thorndikc).-19.  SOMPNIALES  DANIELIS 
prophcte,  fr.214v-7,  inc.:  Quot  fecit  in  Babylonia,  with  prayer  in 
German.— 20.  SERMONES  varii  et  e.xempla,  fr.218-54,  beginning 
with  De  dcdicatione,  inc.:  Salus  huic  domui  [Luc.l9:9].  Solempnitas 
hodierne.-21.  FUNDAMENTUM  PUERORUM  [by  Thomas  of 
Erfurt?],  fr.255-64,  inc.:  Eusebius  scribit  (scribe's  name  is  Uh-icus; 
cf.  f.264v).-22.  COMPOTUS  ECCLESIASTICUS  [commentary  by 
a  student  at  Paris?],  fr.265-78,  inc.:  Puer  natus  est  nobis  [Is. 9:6].  .  .  . 
Scd  hoc  tempus  (scribe's  name  is  Johannes;  cf.  f.278v).  —  23.  SER- 
MONES, ff.279-88,  inc.:  Vcnit  rex  in  tcmplum  [Dan.l4:9].  In  prin- 
cipio  huius  sermonis.  —  24.  QUESTIO,  fl\289-91,  inc.:  Queritur  utrum 
pena  purgatorii  infligatur  animalibus.— 25.  NOTABILIA  VARIA  et 
serinones,  ff.296— 306.  Germany,  14th-15th  cent.,  in  several  hands. 

8.  I  at,  i:>2* 

FRANCISCAN  MISCELLANY.  1.  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  De  medita- 
tionibus,  fr.1-9,  inc.:  Hie  confitetur  homo  miseriam  suam. — 2.  PETRUS 
JOHANNIS  OLIVI.  De  forma  vite  regularis  fratrum  minorum, 
ff.9v-15v.-3.  COMPASSIO  Beatae  Mariae,  f.lSv  (Chevalier  8012).— 

4.  BARTHOLOMEUS  ALBICIUS  PISANUS.  Liber  conformitatum 

5.  Francisci  (excerpt),  f].16-56.  —  5.  Short  quotations  from  St.  Bernard, 
St-  Augustine,  St.  John  Cassian,  St.  Jerome,  etc.,  11.66-7. —  6.  ST. 
BONAVENTURA.  Itinerarium  mentis  in  se  ipsum,  fr.68-74.— 7. 
PETRUS  JOHANNIS  OLIVI.  Decern  gradus  humilitatis,  fr.74v-5, 
inc.:  Non  est  dubium.— 8.  NOTABILIS  SPECIALIS  ad  contempla- 
tiones,  ff.75v-8,  inc.:  Ut  divinorum  preceptorum.  —  9.  JACOBUS  DE 
TUDERTO.  Brief  commentary  on  the  beatitudes,  f.78v.— 10.  HUGO 
DE  SANCTO  VICTORE.  De  arrha  anime  (Migne  CLXXVI,  951- 
70),  fi'.79-84.  — 11.  Unidentified  fragment  (some  leaves  missing) ;  verses 
on  ff.88-9,  including:  Christi,  fili  summi  patris  (Chevalier  24399).— 
12.  ST.  BERNARDUS.  Meditationes  de  humana  conditione  (Migne 
CLXXXIV,  485-508),  fl\90v-108v.-13.  IDEM.  Jubilus  (variant  of 
Mi?ne  CLXXXIV,  1317-20),  fr.l08v-9v.-14.  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 
Oratio  in  tribulatione,  fr.l09v-ll.-15.  ST.  BONAVENTUliA. 
Regula  novitiorum,  ff.l  12-32. -16.  [ST.  BERNARDUS?].  De  passione, 
fr.l32v-35,  inc.:  Intuere  o  homo. -17.  EUGENIUS  IV,  Pope.  Bull 
subjecting  the  Poor  Clares  and  Tertiaries  to  the  vicar  general  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  (scribe's  name  is  Pellotus  notarius.  Publ.  in  Bullarium 
franciscanum,  N.S.,   I    <1929>,  no.  1045),  fr.136-8.-18.   ORDO  in 
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missa  privata  et  feriali,  ff.  140-3. -19.  NICHOLAS  IV,  Pope.  Bull  ap- 
proving the  Franciscan  rule  for  the  Tertiary  Order  (Potthast  ^3044) 
ff.l44-55.-20.  VITAE  PATRUM,  extracts,  ff.  156-99. -21.  CURA 
NOVITIORUM,  fr.204-5.  Italy,  ca.  1460-1510.  Various  hands. 


9.  Lat.  164* 


ADAM.  Summula  de  summa  Raymundi  (of.  Lat.  89),  with  extensive 
anonymous  commentary,  inc.:  Omnera  scientiam  et  disciplinam  sacra 
scriptura  transcendit.  Southern  Germany  or  Austria,  1422,  by  a  scribe 
Johannes  Kemp  [?,  name  crossed  out,  cf.  f.l73v]. 


JO.  Lat.  165* 


SUMMA  METRICA  (cf.  Schulte,  op.  cit.,  II,  528).  With  extensive 
prose  commentary  {inc.:  Hora  est  iam  nos  de  somno  surgere).  Southern 
Germany  or  Austria,  1422,  by  a  scribe  Johannes  (cf.  f.40r). 


11.  Lat.  182* 

AEGIDIUS  DE  FUSCARARIIS.  Ordo  judicarius  (cf.  Schulte,  ob.  cit., 
II,  141).  Italy,  first  half  14th  cent. 

12.  Fr.  2* 

MARC-ANTOINE  MILLOTET,  fils.  Extrait  des  mdmoires  servant 
h.  I'histoire  des  choses,  que  se  sont  passees  en  Bourgogne  pendant  la 
premiere  et  la  seconde  giierxe  civile  [1650-1668].  Burgundy,  17th  cent. 

Paper.  122  pp.  29  x  20  cm.  Conlemp.  vellum.-Prov.:  '-pre  Charvin  aine,  de 
St.  Loup  de  Varennes,  pres  Chalon-sur-Saone,  1808,"  and  unidentified  later 
bookplate  1  I  R  C  inside  front  cover.-The  ms.  is  a  summary  of  the  Mimoire, 
pubhsned  by  Chades  Muteau,  Dijon,  1866. 

13.  Fr.  3* 

Paper.  2  blank,  236  unnumbered,  7  blank  ff.  25.5  x  23  cm.  Gilded  contemp 
morocco,  ^v•lth  arms  on  sides.  Publ.  in  1784  as  Memoires  historiques  et  politique s  des 
rays-Bas  autrichiens;  later  editions  name  the  author,  Patrice-Mac  de  Ncny. 

14.  Fr.  32* 

FRERE  LAURENT.  Somme  le  Roi  (cf.  Bossuat,  op.  cit.,  pp  335-6) 
fr.1-63  and  M.-With  MIROIR  DES  BONNES  FEMMES  ff 64-83 
France,  ca.  1300.  ' 

Vellum.  85  ff.  (misbound:  ff.1-4  belong  after  f29,  f 84  belongs  after  f  63) 
The  leaf  belueen  ff.23  and  2\  is  unnumbered;  some  leaves  are  missing.  19  8  x 
IJ.B  cm.   The  nis.  is  disc:ussed  and  the  text  of  the  AUroir  analysed  by  John  L 
TvI'v/ir  no7o^  f'J'r"''  ^^"^°^^S'"  ^°'"'^«''^>  LXXXII   (1961),  458-81;' 
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15.  Gcr.  23* 

RATISBON,  Schottenabtei  St.  Jacob.  Inventory  of  the  possessions  of 
Abbot  Bakliasar  Dason  (?)  upon  his  death,  witnessed  by  the  "Stadt- 
schreiber"  Johann  Epping  (?).  Ratisbon,  1566. 

16.  Ital.  74* 

SAPONARA  (Kingdom  of  Sicily),  Nunnery  of  S.  Croce  (O.S.B.). 
Invenlariuni  omnium  et  singulorum  bonorum,  iurisdictionum,  ct 
rcddituum  spettantium  ad  venerabilem  monasterium  Sante  Crucis 
icrre  Saponarie  (not  identified  in  L.  H.  Cottineau,  Repertoire  .  .  .  des 
abbayes  et prieures,  <  Macon,  1939> ).  Italy  {?),  1654,  with  later  additions. 

[7.  It;U.  110* 

GIOX'ANNI  CORNER  (in  ms.  Correr,  corrected  to  Corner).  Rela- 
tione di  Savoia  .  .  .  al  tempo  del  Duca  Emanuel  Eilibcrto.  (Cf.  F. 
Antonibon,  Le  relazioni  a  slampa  di  ambasciatori  Veneli  <  Padua,  1939>, 
p.  110.  here  attributed  to  Andrea  Boldu.)  Venice  {?),  second  halj  16th  cent. 

18.  Span.  14* 

[ECIJA.  Andalusia].  Repartimientto  de  las  tierras  de  Ecija  quando 
.-^cgano  de  los  moros  (tide  in  later  hand  on  prel.  f.).  1.  List  of  property 
holders  divided  by  villages,  fT.l-ll.  — 2.  Notarial  addition  dated  1289 
stating  that  this  copy  was  made  from  a  charter  of  Alfonso  X  given  at 
Seville  2  May,  1282,  f.l2r.  — 3.  Another  list  of  property  holders,  ff.14-7. 
(Apparently  a  version  of  that  of  1263,  cited  by  Manuel  Varela  y 
Escobar,  Bosquejo  historico  de  la  ciudad  de  Ecija  <  Ecija,  1 892> ,  pp.  60-1 ). 
Ecija,  late  13th  cent. 

19.  Greek  1  * 

Paper.  10  prel.  blank,  87  (fT.l,  46-8,  77-80  and  86-7  blank),  8  blank  ff. 
20.5  X  15  cni.  Contemp.  (?)  boards.  Identical  with  ms.  51  of  Notie  Dame  de 
Pilar,  Salamanca,  and  the  same  ms.  which  belonged  to  Andreas  Darmarios 
Epid'aurios  Lakon,  used  by  Martin  Crusius  in  1584.— For  greater  details  on  the 
contents  and  the  ms.  see  article  by  Peter  Topping  in  The  Library  Chrontclf, 
XXIX  (1963),  1-15. 

JO.  Lea  5  (i^oS.)* 

ASSIZES  OF  ROMANIA.  (Ms.  unlisted  by  Georges  Recoura,  ed., 

Assises  de  Romanie).  Venice?,  early  16th  cent. 

21.  l.ea  9  tltal.)* 

ASSISE  DEL  ALTA  CORTE  DEL  REGNO  DE  HIERSALEM  ET 
CYPRO,  tradutte  in  itagliano  [from  the  French  text  of  Jean  d'Ibclin,  by 
Florio  Busiron  (cf.  f.23v)].  (The  date  of  the  ms.,  before  the  printing  of 
1535,  suggests  that  this  may  be  the  holograph  of  Florio  Bustron). 
Cyprits?,  3' J  an.  1533  (n.s.). 
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22.  Lea  17  (Lat.)* 

SUMMULA  DE  CASIBUS,  inc.:  Peccata  que  ad  episcopum  debent 
micti  (cf.  Schulte,  op.  ciL,  II,  534).  Italj,.\  1356  (cf.  f.2r;  correct  date?). 

23.  Lea  18  (Lat.)* 

ST   ANTONINUS  FLORENTINUS.  Confessionale.  Italy,  second  half 
loth  cent.  •' 

24.  Lea  21  (Lat.)* 

GUILLAUME   DE   MONTLAUZUN.    Sacramentale,   ffl-73r    (cf 
Fourriier,_in  fUst.  lilt.,  cp.  cit.,  XXXV,  481).  IVith  ST.  ANTONINUS 
FLORENTINUS.    Dc    e.xcornnmnicatione,    interdicto,    suspensione 
irregulantate,  et  penis  in  genere,  ff.75r-149r  (here  attributed  vvronaly 
to  Montlauzun).  Italy,  15th  cent.  ° 

25.  Lea  81  (Fr.)* 

[FRANCHE-COMTE].  Fragments  of  accounts  rendered  to  Mahaut 
d  Artoi.s,  Countess  of  Burgundy,  from  her  pt  operties  in  the  County  of 
Burgundy,  by  Guillaume  de  Salins  in  1307-8  and  1310-11,  inc  ■  Ce  sont 
h  comes  que  Maistres  Guillaumes  dc  Salins  rent  de  la  terre  que  ma 
dame  a  en  Eourgogne.  County  of  Burgundy,  1308-1311. 

^^"""':  \lf:  3^  ^  25  cm.  PortfoUo.-Other  fragments  from  these  accounts 
are  m  Pans,  Bibl.  nat.,  irts,  fr.  8551  and  Besanson,  Bibl.  man.,  mss.  914  and  915 
t>xtracts  made  before  the  leaves  were  dispersed  are  in  Paris,  Bibl.  nat     Coll 
Moreau,  ms.  900.  •>  • 

26.  Lea  152  (Lat.)* 

jP/^,^).f  ^^^^^^^,GE.^SON.  Opuscula  varia,  with  the  addition  of  items 
(1Z-2JJ  not  identified  in  Gerson's  Opera  omnia.  Southern  Germany  (Mem- 
mingen?),  1466  (cf.  f.l42v;  some  parts  probably  sHghtly  earlier;  ff  157v-9 
perhaps  somewhat  later).  Written  in  several  hands. 

J^^?^  ^^\^;  ^^-^^"^  ^"^  ^2  "'^''^"S'  ^•^'  95-8,  121  and  143-6  blank). 
30  X  21.5  cm.  All  except  ff.2-3  and  157v-9r,  in  two  cols.  Contemp.  pigskin  over 
wooden  boards  Pro:::  Johannes  Frank  ("hunc  librum  dedit  dominus  Johannes 
l-rank  socius  divmorum  apud  Sanctum  Martinum  in  Memmingen  fratribus 
ordin.sCarthusi.msis  in  Buchsheim");  Carthusian  monastery,  Buxheim  (sign. 

«r    f  x'^?"''^"'^^'-'^'^^"'-   ^'-"^  ^^9^9^'  "°-    ^2-7;  unidentified  catalogtie, 
no.  186;  F.  \  alee;  Henry  C.  Lea.  -Contents:  I.JEAN  GERSON  (Celestinus) 
Opuscula  et  tractatus  ipsiu.s  magistri  Johannis  Gerson  [i.e.  Annotatio  II,  lean 
Gerson,  Oeuvres  cample les,  ed.  Algr.  Glorieux,  (Paris,  Desclee,  1960),  pp  29-33 
with    variations],    fr.2v-.Jv.-2.   JEAN    GERSON    (cancellarius    ParLnsis)! 
2    T  ';'So^-^'"''''-  ^"^'  ■^^''■^  ^'•""''^'  ^^-  L-  Ellies  du  Pin,  The  Hac^ue  de 
?i2v  2     %:•  "''  nr  •  ^^-62) -3.  IDEM.  Dialogus  de  p'erfectione°co;dt 
fr.l2v-20r  {Opera,  ^.  HI,  cols.  436-49).-4.  IDEM.  Tractatus  de  sollicitudine 
ecclesiasticorum,  fr.20r-28v  (icplt.,  ends  with  "particula"  44;  Opera,  v.  II,  cols 
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597-609).  — 5.  IDEM.  Regulae  morales,  lT.29r-41r  (icplt.,  begins  with  ''rcgula" 
56;  Opera,  v.  Ill,  cols.  88-106).  — 6.  IDEM.  Dc  vita  spiriluali  anLmae,  fr.41v-94r 
(index  on  fr.41v-44v;  Opera,  v.  Ill,  cols.  1-72). — 7.  IDEM.  De  audienda  con- 
fessione,  ff.99r-103r  {Opera,  v.  II,  cols.  446-53).— 8.  IDEM.  Tractatus  de  in- 
jungenda  pocnitentia  contra  recidivimi,  fr.l03r-5r  {Opera,  v.  II,  cols.  457-9). — 
9.  IDEM.  Tractatus  de  praeccpta  confessione  et  scientia  mortis,  fT.105r-15r 
{Opera,  v.  I,  cols.  427-42). — 10.  IDEM.  Tractatulus  secundiis  de  confesione 
sacramentali,  ff.ll5v-9r  {Opera,  v.  I,  cols.  442-7).— 11.  IDEM.  Opusculum 
pro  conqiierenda  noticia  bene  moriendi,  fiM19r,  124v-6r  {Opera,  v.  I,  cols.  447- 
50).  — 12.  QUAESTIO  utriim  hoc  possit  scire  se  esse  electuin  .  .  .  ad  civitatem 
dei  .  .  .  ,  fr.ll9v-20r.— 13.  MODUS  DISPONENDI  se  ad  mortem  .  .  .  , 
f.l22v.  — 14.  REGISTRUM  historiarum  cvengeliorum  de  libro  magistri 
Nicolai  organiste,  irw.:  Sciendum  .  .  .  ,  fT.123r-4v.— 1 5.  SPECULUM 
MORTIS  sanctae  pcccatorjs  S.  Augustini,  znr.;  Quoniam  .  .  .  ,  fr.l26r-9r. — 
16.  ARTICULI  propter  quos  prohibetur  altaris  communio,  rubricated:  Hiis 
scquentibus  altaris  communio  est  prohibenda,  fr.l29r-32r.— 17.  BREVILO- 
GIUM  de  malis  huius  mundi,  inc.:  Stet  speculator  -  .  -  ,  fr.l32r-3v. — 
18.  BREVlLOGIUM  de  vana  huius  mundi  oblectatione,  inc.:  Omnes  ama- 
tores,  ff.l33v-4r.— 19.  TRACTATUS  de  incarnatione,  inc.:  Inclinavit  se  Jesus, 
ff".135r-42v.— 20.  DECLARATIO  et  expositio  arboris  consanguinitatis,  inc.: 
Ad  arborem  .  .  .  ,  ff.l47r-57r.  (With  3  schematic  drawings).— 21.  JEAN 
GERSON.  Tractatus  de  confessione  MoUitiei,  fr.l57v-8r  {Opera,  v.  II,  cols. 
444-5).— 22.  IDEM.  Rcsponsio  super  questione  sibi  facta  .  .  .  dc  statuto 
ordinis  Carthusiensium,  f.l58r-v  {Opera,  v.  II,  cols.  460-1).— 23.  IDEM.  De 
eodem  statuto,  f.lSSv  {Optra,  v.  II,  cols.  461-2).— 24.  IDEM.  Avisamentum 
per  modum  confessionis  in  religioni  sub  .  .  .  audiendi,  fr.l58v-9r  {Opera, 
V.  II,  c(.l,  462). 

7.  Lea  202  (Fr.)* 

MATHURIN  DE  MONTALAIS,  seigneur  de  Chambellay  (Maine-et- 
Loire).  Feudal  rents  from  his  properties  of  "Seaulx,  la  Fillotiere,  Crisse, 
et  Laagevine."  France,  early  16lh  cent. 

II.  Additions  to  Descriptions. 

8.  Ad.  Lat.  4:  For  further  bibliogr.  see  Thorndike,  Incipits,  2nd  ed.  (1963),  cols. 
309  and  975. 

9.  Ad.  Lat.  7,  no.  3:  Recently  ascribed  to  Petrarch  by  Guido  Martellotu  in  The 
Ubrary  Chronicle,  XXVIII  \vXi2),  109-14. 

0.  Ad.  Lat.  40:  By  Umbertus  Deccmbrius,  cf.  P.  O.  Kristeller,  Iter  Italicum  (Leyden, 
1063),  pp.  312  and  328. 

1.  .'id.  Lat.  56:  Inc.:  An  notitia  et  intellectus  sint  idem  vel  diversa. 

2.  Ad.  Lat.  61:  On  authorship  of  item  2,  see  B.  Haureau,  jXotices  et  e.xtraits  de 

(liiclqius  manuscrits  latins  (Paris,  1890),  I,  334-7. 
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33.  Ad.  Lat.  73:  This  is  a  commentary  on  the  Instituliones  lustiniani. 

34.  Ad.  Lat.  90,  no.  1:  Attributed  to  Matthew  of  Cracow. 

35.  ^i  Lat  92  no.  2:  Published  from  other  manuscripts  by  H.  Menhardt  in 
ZeitschnftM  deutsche  Phtlologie,  LXXIII  (1954),  1-39,  268-91.  No.  6:  Cf  note  to 
Lat.  61. -No.  10:  Attributed  to  Nicolaus  de  Dinkelsbuhl. 

36.  ^^-  Lat.  95:  Cf.  Norman  P.  Zacour,  "Stephanus  Hugoned  and  His  'Apparatus' 
on  the  Clernentmes,"  Tradttio,  XVII  (1961),  527-30.-Ff.  21-30  inisbound, 
actually  sign,  b  to  be  placed  between  f.  10  and  11. 

37.  Ad.  Lat.  99:  Poem  c.  published  in  Migne,  PL,  CI,  544. 

38.  Ad.  Lat.  101:  Cf.  also  Thorndike,  Incipits,  2nd  ed.,  col.  78. 

back  of  the  final  foho.-On  the  provenance  of  the  ms.,  see  Maurice  Gresle- 
Kouignol  -Le  chartner  des  seigneurs  de  Graulhet-Castelnau-de-Levis  aux 
Archives  du  Tarn,"  Annales  du  Midi,  LXXII  (1960),  89-98. 

^^'  W  I'^v-H'  ^7f  °"°i"''^  documents,  copied  in  this  ins.,  belonged  in  1830  to 
T  S'  ^  ,  '  °i,^P'^"^^'^'  ^"d  evidently  came  from  the  papers  of  the  Duke  of 
cfub  in  1I29         '  '^PP'"''''"'  '^"-""'^^'^  ^^'"^^'^''  published  by  the  Bannatyne 

41.  Ad.  Eng.  21:  These  notes  are  extracts  from  Lewis  Roberts,  Merchants  Mab  of 
Lommerce,  first  published  in  1638.  ^  -' 

42.  Ad.  Eng.  23:  The  author  of  the  French  te.xt  is  Anne  Marguerite  Petit  du  Noyer. 
'^^'  no."  5^007.^'^   ^^'  ^""^'"'^  ^''"^'''  ^'^^"^''^'f''^  ^^^'^■'"^''  ^'<^l^^-'''J  (Warsaw,  1955), 

44.  Ad.  Fr.  24:  Published  by  S.  Pellegrini  in  Archivum  romanicum,  XII  (1928)  515-29. 

45.  Ad.  Fr.  26:  Cf.  Mimoires  de  Villeroy  et  de  Saucey,  ed.  Auguste  Poirson  (Paris,  1868). 

46.  Ad.  Fr  38:  Gucffier  wa.s  ^resident  de  France"  at  Rome;  cf.  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  a  sunilar  collection  in  the  catalogue  of  Paris,  Bibl.  nat.,  Coll.  des  500  d. 
LoLbert,  mss.  356-63. 

47.  Ad.  Fr.  44:  M.  Octave  Le  Maire  of  Brussels  clarified  the  provenance.  The  arms 

rIn^     ?PM?c;v°^^^^  ^^"^^  f^^'"^"'"'  ^^  ^"^^^^'^  ^"  the  15th  and  16th 

TJ  ^^O^'^^^-ER  DAI  GELAS   ("more  fragile  than  glass")  apparendv 

alludes  to  the  family  profession.  Infra-red  photography  reveals  that  the  original 

statement  of  ownership  reads  "Die  boeck  boost  for  Claes  Rombouts";  we  may 
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conclude  that  the  ms.  first  belonged  to  Claes  Rombouts  and  was  inherited  either 
by  Jiis  son  or  a  member  of  his  brother's  family.— Line  7:  DA  rend  DAT.  Line  10: 
Dis  uad  Die. 

48,  Ad.  Fr.  89:  This  tract,  written  by  Jean  Louis  Favicr,  was  published  in  London 
in  1778  —Line  1:  sue  read  sur;  may  read  mai. 

49    Ad   Ital.  '14,  no.  1:  Cf.  F.  Antonibon,  Le  relaz'ioni  a  stampa  di  amhasdalori  Vemti 
'  (Padua.  1939),  p.  I03.-No.  3:  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  7L-Part3  1,  3-7  =  Ital.  184. 

50.  Ad.  Ital.  95:  Cf.  Antonibon,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 

51.  Ad.  Ital.  100:  Not  in  Antonibon,  op.  cit. 

52.  Ad.  Ital.  143,  no.  1:  Cf.  Antonibon,  oh.  cit.,  p.  44.— Line  1:  Fidele  r^^J  Fedeli. 

53.  Ad.  Ital.  146:  Cf.  Antonibon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  65  and  61.— Line  1:  Baduari  read 
Badoer.  Line  2:  vera  1 557. 

54.  Ad.  Ital.  171:  Cf.  Lozzi,  Biblioteca  iilorica,  no.  3013. 

55.  Ad.  Span.  3:  Published  as  Carlos  V  en  Francia,  ed.  from  the  autograph  ms.  ivith 
'  introduction  and  notes  by  Arnold  G.  Reichenberger  (PhUadelphia,  1963). 

56  Ad.  Lea  3:  This  ms.  was  discovered  at  Melk  (G  38  rn.  2°)  by  Pertz  and  Schottky 
in  IS'O  and  a  copy  was  made  for  the  Monumenta  Germaniae.  This  transcription 
served  for  the  edition  of  Emmy  Heller,  Die  Ars  dictandi  des  Thomas  von  Capua 
(Heidelberg,  1929). 

57,  Ad.  Lea  4,  no.  1:  Better  known  as  Burchardus  de  Monte  Sion. 

58    Ad  Lea  13,  no.  1:  Cf.  Paolo  Rossi  in  Ridsta  critica  di  storia  ddla  f.losofia,  XIII 
'   (1958)'  163-5 —No    2:   The   translation  from  Greek  into  Latin  was  made 
by  Ponticus  Virunius;  cf.  R.  Sabbadini  in  Giormle  storico  della  Htl,ratura  itahana, 
XLVII  (1906),  36-7. 

^9  1^.  Lea  19,  No.  5:  Cf.  Thomdike,  Incipits,  2ad  ed.,  col.  252.-No.  7:  Listed  by 
Thorndike,  ibid.,  col.  710  as  Geber,  Liber  clavitatis  alcheimc.-No.  8:  ^f.  ibtd 
col  965,  perhaps  by  Rudianus.-No.  9:  Cf.  ibid.,  cok  1040  and  printed  ed.  cited 
unrier  -Licet  in  ista."-No.  10:  On  this  work  by  Johannes  de  Rupescissa,  cf. 
Thorndike,  History  of  Magic,  III,  365-9.-No.  14:  Adunamentum  read  aaiuva- 
inentum. 

60  Ad  Lea  24:  This  ms.  not  included  in  the  list  of  mss.  of  the  Tractatus  de  super- 
sticionibus  in  Adolph  Franz,  Drr  Magister  y^'^o'ausMagn.  fv^P  rTxO>l  .'^5 
ib,  1898),  pp.  255-64.-NICOLAS  M.AGNLS  DL  JALR[INO?]  read 
NICOLAs'mAGNI  DE  JAUER. 
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"•  Golfftr/n'dellSes^^Tr  ""'-'-^^-^^  '^  ^^  =—  ^^  Abb. 

"•  uit;  43:-Nc;;6"  «t  P."4T-  °'-  "■'■•  ^-  '^-^''-  ^^  ''"■■  p- ' " -'^'°-  =■■ 

^'  nilH'i'-^-  ?"'^'.  °^*S»ire's  letter  to  the  Inquisitor  General  of  Spain  was 

/W  !?,*"/      ■",'"  '7f  .■^^"  anonytnous  reply  no,  mentionedTL  ^ 
Hislorj  oj  lie  InqaisUwn  of  Sfain  (New  York,  1907),  IV,  397-8. 

*'•  Loi/l-mes  Du.%tfr  """.''"""  '"  ""  ^=--'  '^'^^^"^  ^"*"'«  A-  <""  to 
i-ouib  i.ijies  JJupm,  who  was,  however,  not  a  Jesuit. 

66.  Ad.  Lea  173:  For  bibliography  on  item  2  see  Thorndike,  History  oj Magic,  II,  951. 

'''  -^App '963-6"  '"''"  '' ''"  ""■  '"  "^''^  ^''^'""^^  '''"'^^'^  ^  ^^^-^  ^/  ^^'■''^^- 
68.  Ad.  Lea  360,  no.  15:  For  authorship  see  note  to  Lat.  61. 

''•  tl^a^t!:;:;:^  ''^  ^^"^-^  °^^-  -  John  R.  Wnnan.  in  Has^^ns 

III.   Corrections. 

70.  Lat.  21,  lin(?  3  of  note:  Edwards  read  E^itwi. 

71.  Lat.  48,  line  2:  IDEM?  read  IDEM. 

''•  F^sol":-;^  '''^^^  "^^^'""^^  Firasonensi"  ...  Petrus  "cardinalis 

73.  Lat.  134,  line  7:  DE  NOSTIZ  nW  VON  NOSTIZ. 

74.  Lat.  139,  line  6:  ex  de  mzieydem. 

''•Rices''.'""  '"'^    ^^'^'  ^"^^'^^^^'    ^---     ^oq-3,    Papyas,    alnque 

76.  Eng.  10,  line  2:  read  1674  [-1765].-Line  9:  .././.  1662. 

77.  Fr.  40,  line  6:  deleie  (Va^i?). 
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78.  Ger.  14,  line  11:  Phillips  read  PhUlipps  (no.  11049). 

79.  Itcd.  16,  line  4:  d[oinuiicorum]  r^-aff  d[ominicantorum]. 

80.  Ital.  60,  line  2:  delete  in  Lorabardy,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Levant. 

81.  Lea  1,  line  1:  animo  re-a^f  anima. 

82.  Lea  20,  line  1:  INFORMATCIO  r^ai  INFORM.A.CIO. 

83.  Lea  114,  line  2:  eapitulorum  rfai  capitulorum. 

84.  Lea  131,  line  1:  sobra  read  sohre. 

85.  Lea  14L  line  1:  PAPALES  r.W  PAPELES. 

86.  Lea  177,  line  1:  MEGAN AZ  read  MAGANAZ. 

87.  Lea  1''8,  line  1:  MAGANAS  read  MAGANAZ. 
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A  Note  Concerning  Theodore  Dreiser's 

Philosophy 

Griffith  Budding  * 

TN  liis  review  of  The  Bulwark,  Granville  Hicks  writes: 

Whatever  its  philosophical  implication,  The  Bulwark  is  certainly 
a  rejection  of  naturalism  as  a  literary  theory.  Dreiser,  it  is  true 
occasionally  uses  such  characteristic  phrases  as  "the  import  of  sex 
as  a  force'  and  '"the  chemically  radiated  charm  of  her,"  and  he 
ex-en  talks-  about  Solon's  "psychic  religiosity,"  but  those  are  mere 
matters  of  habit  or,  more  probably,  vestigial  remains  of  an  earlier 
%ersion,  for  there  is  no  serious  attempt  to  explain  anybody's  be- 
havior in  terms  of  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology.^ 

After  the  publication  of  this  work,   this  question  of  Dreiser's 
literary  position  was  a  problem  to  many  critics. 

However,  the  real  solution  in  determining  his  philosophic 
position  lies  m  his  personal  attitude  toward  Quakerism  Dreiser 
was  corresponding  with  Rufus  Jones  during  this  period  in  an 
attempt  to  achieve  a  realistic  setting  for  his  work.  In  this  corre- 
spondence Nvith  Jones,  Dreiser  shows  litde  evidence  of  adoptin- 
the  Quaker  belief  in  a  theistic  creator.   In  a  letter  to  Jones    he 


writes: 


As  you  know  I  am  very  interested  in  the  Quaker  ideal.  Like 
yourself  I  rather  feel  that  it  is  the  direct  road  to-not  so  much  a 
wor  d  religion  as  a  vvorld  appreciation  of  the  forces  that  provides 
us  all  with  this  amazing  experience  called  life.^ 

His  marginalia  in  The  Trail  oj  Life  in  the  Middle  Tears,  by  Rufus 
Jones,  which  he  had  read  as  preparation  for  The  Bulwark,  support 
this  idea.  In  it  he  marked  the  following  passage: 

And  I  was  conNinced  ihat  this  inner  spirit  of  simplicity  sprin-s 
out  of  a  unique  fellowship  \vith  God.^  ^ 

He  encircled  the  word  "God,"  and  in  the  margin,  with  a  line 
which  led  from  this  Nvord,  wrote  "nature."  Likexvise,  to  another 

*  Department  of  English,  Muhlenberg  College. 
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passage  in  which  Jones  was  quoting  William  James,  Dreiser 
made  a  similar  marginal  emendation.  Jones  wrote: 

I  have  already  in  an  earlier  chapter  quoted  William  James' 
impressive  words:  'In  opening  ourseU^es  to  God's  influence  our 
dcq)cst  destiny  is  fulfilled.''' 

Dreiser  wrote  in  the  margin:  "It  is  the  other  way  around  nature 
opens  us  to  her  influences."  From  these  instances,  it  would  appear 
unlikely  that  Dreiser  had  substantially  revised  his  mechanistic 
view  of  the  universe. 

Even  as  late  as  1943,  a  similar  tone  prevails  in  one  of  Dreiser's 
letters.  Dreiser  writes: 

I  have  road  your  letter  with  interest  and  naturally  I  am  glad 
that  you  pulled  through  the  fog  of  religious  dogma  into  the  light  of 
science  and  physical  law,  which  permits  us  to  sense  a  Creator  who 
is  worthy  of  obedience,  gratitude  and  awe,  for  His  or  Its  laws  guide 
our  every  motion  and  permits  [sic]  our  every  mood,  the  while  he 
[sic]  or  It  'passeth  all  understanding.'^ 

From  this  evidence  one  must  believe  that  the  religious  expression 
in  The  Bulwark  was  little  more  than  an  attempt  on  Dreiser's  part 
to  be  realistic  in  his  description  of  a  religious  or  mystical  experi- 
ence. Consequently,  it  would  be  unfair  to  accept  The  Bulwark  as 
Dreiser's  final  philosophical  testimony  or  a  renunciation  of 
naturalism. 

NOTES 

1.  Granville  Hicks,  "Theodore  Dreiser,"  American  Mercury,  LXII, 
No,  270  (June  1946),  pp.  751-56. 

2.  Rufus  Jones  Collection,  Haverford  College  Library;  also  printed  in 
Gerhard  Friedrich's  "The  Dreiser— Jones  Correspondence,"  Bulle- 
tin oj  the  Friends  Historical  Association,  XLVI  (Spring  1957),  pp.  25-26; 
carbon  copy  in  Dreiser  Collection,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Library. 

3.  Rufus  Jones,  The  Trail  oj  Life  in  the  Middle  Years,  (New  York  1934), 
p.  129. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  237. 

5.  Dreiser  to  Harold  Kastner,  1943.  Dreiser  Collection,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Library. 
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The  Effect  of  Censorship  on 
Diderofs  Encyclopedia 

Frank  A.  Kafker* 

A  MONG  the  many  achievements  of  Denis  Diderot  was  that 
jLjL  he  spoke  out  against  censorship  while  showing  that  it  could 
be  outwitted.  This  paper  describes  how  the  French  government 
and  the  chief  publisher  of  Diderot's  Encyclopedia  sought  to  change 
the  character  of  the  work  and  how  the  editor  and  his  colleagues 
protected  it.  It  is  an  unhappy  story  but,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is 
a  happy  ending. 

The  Encyclopedia,  whose  seventeen  volumes  appeared  in  Paris 
from  1751  to  1766,  quickly  gained  a  reputation  for  ungodliness 
and  sedition.  At  first  the  government  had  only  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  look  over  the  work.  But  during  the  crisis  of  1752— when 
Louis  XV  suspended  publication  of  the  Encyclopedia  for  a  few 
months  —the  former  bishop  of  Mirepoix  and  tutor  of  the  Dau- 
phin, Jean-Frangois  Boyer,  told  the  King  that  the  regulation  of 
that  infidel  work  was  insufficient.  The  prelate  was  directed  to 
Chretien  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes,  the  chief  royal  supervisor 
of  the  enterprise;  and  they  agreed  to  name  three  Jesuit  abbes 
who,  beginning  with  Volume  III,  would  examine  the  articles  and 
initial  the  page  proofs.  Each  abbe  was  especially  instructed  to 
watch  for  impiety.  Boyer  was  joyful — for  a  time. 

As  more  volumes  were  p»ublished  and  irreligious  articles  con- 
tinued, other  infiuential  Frenchmen  sought  to  censor  the  work. 
In  1755  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Christophe  de  Beaumont,  after 
having  read  the  article  "Encyclopedic,"  protested  to  Male- 
sherbes: "You  will  see  there  that  one  speaks  of  the  Sorbonne  in 
a  very  improper  manner  by  asserting  that  it  could  offer  to  the 
Encyclopedia  only  theology,  sacred  history  and  superstitions.  .  .  . 
It  is  very  regrettable  that  the  censors  did  not  notice  such  an  error, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  give  the  necessary  orders  so 
that  it  may  be  corrected  or  at  least  amends  made."^  And  four 
years  later  the  Parlement  of  Paris  selected  a  commission  of  nine 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
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Jansenists  not  only  to  inspect  future  volumes,  but  also  to  expur- 
gate the  past  ones.  This  commission's  task  was  left  undone,  and 
instead  the  publication  was  officially  forbidden  that  same  year. 
(Unofficially  it  was  allowed  to  continue.)^ 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  greatly  the  work  was  affected  by 
all  these  restrictions,  since  we  know  of  only  a  few  specific  ex- 
amjDles  of  the  government's  censorship  of  the  Encyclopedia.  There 
is  a  mention  in  the  article  "Constance  (Gcog[raphie])"  that 
Protestants  said  that  they  refused  to  attend  the  Council  of  Trent 
because  John  Hus  had  been  executed  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance. This  comment  is  followed  in  the  page  proofs  with  "but 
their  objections  were  answered."  An  unknown  censor  inserted  a 
single  word — "but  their  objections  were  effectively  answered"  is 
found  in  the  published  article.^  Also  a  long  article  intended  for 
Volume  IV  was  eliminated:  Bishop  Boyer  had  the  contributor 
Abbe  Edme  Mallet  write  a  Jesuit  interpretation  of  the  Bull 
Unigenitus  in  "Constitution";  Mallet  sought  in  this  article  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  that  they  ought  to  accept  royal  declara- 
tions in  favor  of  the  Bull  and  he  implied  that  those  who  did  not 
were  troublemakers,  perhaps  neither  good  Catholics  nor  good 
Frenchmen.  To  forestall  this  provocation  of  the  Jansenists, 
Malesherbes  tried  to  modify  the  article,  then  decided  to  take  it 
out.^  VVIien  the  economist  and  man  of  letters  Abbe  Andre 
Morellet  described  in  "Gomaristes  (Theologie)"  some  of  the 
religious  controversies  that  agitated  seventeenth-century  Hol- 
land, the  censor  Tamponnet  did  not  object.  But  when  Morellet 
went  on  to  comment  at  length  on  how  governments  should 
tolerate  diffi^rent  religions  and  not  intervene  in  their  disputes, 
Tamponnet  removed  this  indirect  advice  about  hov/  to  deal  with 
the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists. ^^  Considering  the  size  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, all  these  revisions  matter  little.  But  there  must  have  been 
many  others.® 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  work  had  been  seriously  marred  by 
the  royal  censors,  would  Diderot  have  remarked  proudly  that  he 
could  fool  them  and  would  his  associate  Jean  Le  Rond  d'Alem- 
bert  have  spoken  of  their  moderation?^  And  if  the  work's  essential 
spirit  had  not  remained,  would  Diderot's  friend,  the  literary 
critic  Frederic-Melchior  Grimm,  have  acclaimed  Malesherbes. 
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and  written  in  1775  tliat,  without  him,  "the  Encyclopedia  would  in 
all  likeHhood  have  never  dared  appear"?*^ 

The  Encyclopedia  had  several  safeguards  against  its  formidable 
adversaries.  Its  great  cost  to  the  publishers  and  subscribers,  its 
evident  value  as  a  book  of  knowledge,  and  its  support  from  some 
of  the  King's  entourage  made  it  difficult  to  tamper  with  (espe- 
cially when  its  enemies  in  the  government  and  the  Church  were 
feuding  amongst  themselves).  More  important,  in  an  age  and 
country  where  influence  counted  for  more  than  law,  the  work 
found  a  protector.  Malesherbes,  the  Director  of  the  Book  Trade, 
said  of  himself:  "For  many  years  I  devoted  myself  exclusively  to 
literature  and  lived  only  among  men  of  letters.  When  I  found 
myself  drawn  by  unforeseen  circumstances — and  perhaps  against 
my  inclination — into  a  different  sphere,  I  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  to  be  able  to  render  some  services  to  those  with  whom  I 
had  spent  my  life."^  It  was  he  who  conveyed  articles  from  a 
contributor  to  Diderot;  who  hid  Diderot's  papers  in  his  own 
house  when  he  thought  the  government  was  going  to  authorize 
him  to  seize  thenn;  who  asked  the  editor  of  a  gazette  to  delay 
printing  a  notice  of  a  ro)'al  decree  against  the  Encyclopedia;  and 
who  overlooked  its  secret  pubHcation  after  its  official  suppression. 
Favorable  to  the  philosophes  (but  fair  towards  their  enemies), 
Malesherbes  wanted  to  strengthen  the  monarchy  by  relaxing  its 
censorship. '° 

Diderot,  d'Alembert,  and  other  Encyclopedists  also  did  much 
to  preserve  the  work.  Though  they  were  at  times  audaciously 
straightforward,  more  often  they  used  subterfuges,  that  is,  they 
struck  and  then  concealed.  They  praised  some  things  so  ful- 
somely  that  it  was  clear  that  their  praise  was  insincere.  (See 
"Christianisme.")  They  stressed  ambiguities  atid  discrepancies  in 
the  Scriptures.  (See  "Adam.")  They  described  irreligious  ideas 
without  criticizing  them.  (See  "Spinosiste.")  They  lauded  a 
thing  in  one  place  and  then  referred  the  reader  to  another  place 
where  they  ridiculed  the  same  thing.  (See  "Cordeliers.")  They 
were  most  bold  when  discussing  topics  that  seem  innocuous.  (See 
"Caucase.")  They  quoted  respectable  persons  making  unconven- 
tional comments.  (See  "Perturbateur.")  They  inserted  advanced 
ideas  in  otherwise  orthodox  articles.  (See  "Jesus-Christ.")  And 
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they  often  disparaged  an  opinion  or  a  person  by  an  allusion  and 
not  by  a  direct  reference.  (See  "Menace.") 

In  addition  Diderot  and  d'Alembert  did  not  send,  as  they  were 
supposed  to,  all  the  articles  in  Volumes  V,  VI,  and  VII  to  the 
Abbes  Tamponnet,  Millet,  and  Cotterel."  Instead  the  editors 
resumed  the  practice  followed  for  Volumes  I  and  II:  they  sent 
many  articles  to  censors  who  were  experts,  like  the  legal  scholar 
Secousse,  and  these  officials  reviewed  and  accepted  pieces  wliich 
were  inoffensive  in  each  of  their  specialties,  but  wliich  included 
irreverent  digressions.^^ 

And  even  when  a  censor  did  find  an  objectionable  part  and 
asked  for  its  removal,  he  was  sometimes  ignored.  On  the  page 
})roof  of  "Consort,"  it  was  probably  Tamponnet  who  crossed  out 
Diderot's  remark  that  Christians  should  not  dispute  over  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  various  charities  for  the  poor.  This 
revision  was  disregarded.^^  The  censor  "M,"  most  likely  Millet, 
wanted  the  article  "Contrat  de  Poissy"  by  the  jurist  Boucher 
d'Argis  to  read,  "The  clergy  sometimes  paid  subventions  without 
having  been  assembled";  Diderot  kept  the  stronger,  "Levies  on 
the  clergy  were  sometimes  made  without  waiting  for  the  consent 
of  the  ecclesiastics."^'*  Also,  when  the  censor  could  not  be  dis- 
obeyed, the  loss  might  be  compensated.  To  replace  the  excluded 
"Consdtution,"  there  is  Louis  de  Jaucourt's  "Unigenitus"  which 
derides  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  by  copying  in  milder  form  a 
part  of  Voltaire's  Siec/e  de  Louis  XIV}'' 

Thus,  if  we  judge  by  the  extent  of  official  censorship,  d'Alem- 
bert was  surely  right  to  remark  to  Voltaire:  "No  doubt  we  have 
some  bad  articles  on  Theology  and  metaphysics,  but  with  censors 
who  are  Theologians  and  with  a  license,  I  defy  you  to  do  any 
better.  There  are  other  articles,  less  in  the  open,  where  we  make 
amends  for  everything.  Time  will  distinguish  what  we  have 
thought  from  what  we  have  said."^*^ 

II 

The  villain  of  this  story  of  censorship  is  to  be  found  in  a  most 
unlikely  place.  Andre-Frangois  Le  Breton  was  the  Encydopechas 
leading  printer  and  bookseller.  A  good  businessman,  one  of  the 
royal  publishers,  he  managed  to  become  head  of  the  French 
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Printers'  Guild  partly  in  order  to  learn  if  the  government  was 
going  to  end  the  tacit  tolerance  of  the  work.  He  employed  fifty 
workingmen  to  produce  the  Encyclopedia;  and  according  to 
Diderot's  daughter,  Madame  de  Vandeul,  he  "feared  the 
Bastille  more  than  a  thunderbolt." 

To  secure  his  investment  and  allay  his  fear,  he  and  his  chief 
typesetter  Brulle  censored  more  than  forty  articles  in  the  last  ten 
volumes.^'  After  Diderot  had  revised  a  group  of  page  proofs  and 
asked  that  they  be  corrected  and  printed,  the  typesetter  would 
put  "N"  or  "N'^b"  for  nota  bene  next  to  what  he  thought  danger- 
ous. Le  Breton  would  then  occasionally  rewTite  the  part  to  give  it 
an  opposite  meaning;  usually  he  would  either  weaken  its  force  or 
exclude  it  entirely. ^^ 

Le  Breton  censored  articles  disparaging  the  history,  beliefs,  and 
theologians  of  Catholicism.^^  When  one  of  the  leading  contribu- 
tors, Jaucourt,  remarked  in  "Morale"  that  there  was  no  source 
of  good  sense  and  morality  during  the  Dark  Ages,  the  publisher 
distinctly  changed  the  idea  by  writing  there  was  hardly  more 
than  one  source.  "Maceration"  says  tliat  mortification  of  the 
body  is  practiced  by  all  religions;  "some"  was  substituted  for 
"all."  In  the  published  "Maosim,"  an  article  about  an  obscure 
deity  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  quality  of  oracles 
"seems"  to  be  obscure,  not  "is"  obscure  as  in  the  original. 
Diderot's  thrust  was  blocked  in  the  illustration  of  the  idiom 
"vomir  des  injures":  "authors"  instead  of  "Church  Fathers"  are 
accused  of  having  "vomited  abuse"  against  each  other.  Jau- 
court's  "Theologie  scholastique,"  subtitled  "Theol.  barbare,"  is 
one  long  denunciation  of  a  philosophy  which  was  to  him  illusory, 
incomprehensible,  absurd,  and  worthless.  Using  the  Italian 
theologian  Costantino  Grimaldi  as  his  source  (and  his  protec- 
tion), Jaucourt  mocked  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
other  scholastics  for  trying  to  discuss  the  following:  "Why  was 
Jesus  Christ  not  a  hermaphrodite?"  "Supposing  the  Holy  Virgin 
was  a  man,  could  she  have  been  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ?" 
"Was  there  excrement  in  paradise?"  The  entire  article  was  left 
out  of  the  published  text. 

Articles  favorable  to  an  adversary  of  Catholicism  were  cen- 
sored.   Diderot    probably    knew    that    in    1754    Pierre    Bayle's 
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Dictionnaire  historique  el  critique  was  burned  at  Colmar  in  Alsace 
and  that  two  years  later  Voltaire  stopped  his  Parisian  edition  of 
the  Poeme  sur  la  loi  natureiie  because  he  decided  that  it  approved 
of  Bayle  outspokenly.  Yet  in  "Pyrrhonienne  ou  Sceptique  Pliiloso- 
phie"  Diderot's  respect  for  Bayle  is  evident: 

He  was  right-minded  and  open-hearted;  he  was  obliging,  tem- 
perate, hard  working,  without  ambition,  without  pride,  sincere, 
fair  even  towards  his  enemies,  tolerant,  not  very  devout,  not  very 
credulous,  one  cannot  be  less  dogmatic,  gay,  funny,  consequently 
not  very  exact  in  his  stories,  a  fabricator  like  all  gifted  men  who 
hardly  ever  hesitate  to  add  or  take  out  a  slight  detail  from  some 
factual  account  in  cjrder  to  make  it  more  comical  or  interesting, 
often  ribald.  ...  I  do  not  think  he  ever  put  much  value  on 
continence,  modesty,  marital  fidelity,  and  virtues  of  that  sort; 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  more  reserved  in  his  judgments.-'^ 

According  to  Diderot,  Bayle's  Pensecs  diverses  sur  la  cuniele  pleases 
the  sensible  and  displeases  the  theologians,  and  his  Comment  aire 
philosophique  is  "a  masterpiece  of  reason  and  eloquence." 
Le  Breton,  who  kept  one  appreciation  of  Bayle  and  removed 
another  in  Jean-Edme  Romilly's  "Tolerance,"-^  restrained 
Diderot  here.  In  general  the  parts  about  Bayle's  life  and  char- 
act(rr  were  allowed,  those  about  his  works  and  thought  modified 
or  disallowed. ^^ 

The  following  remarks  which  might  have  encouraged  athe- 
ism, skepticism,  deism,  or  Protestantism  were  struck  out:  God 
can  save  all  men,  but  chooses  not  to  do  so;  to  doubt  is  to  begin 
to  be  wise  and  never  to  doubt  is  never  to  learn;  a  believer  in  any 
religion  can  be  saved,  and  natural  morality  stop.s  discord  and 
promotes  reconciliation;  reasonable  and  holy,  dignifying  not 
humiliating,  Protestantism  advances  neither  impiet>'^  nor  bigotry, 
but  Imowledge  and  faith,  reverence  and  humanity.^* 

Le  Breton  also  reviewed  the  ter^t  for  possible  sedition.^'  That 
any  legitimate  government  must  rule  for  the  benefit  of  the 
governed  is  in  the  page  proofs  of  Jaucourt's  "Souverainete 
(Gouvernement),"  but  not  in  the  published  work.  A  comment  in 
"OfRcier"— that  the  French  administration  is  often  unjust  be- 
cause it  is  inefficient— was  deleted.  So  were  two  unfavorable 
allusions  to  Omer  Joly  de  Fleury,  the  Public  Prosecutor  who  had 
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frequently  harassed  Diderot:  in  a  short  grammatical  article  the 
indictment  of  the  Encyclopedia  is  called  unfair  and  foolish;  and  in 
an  article  about  Socrates  the  infamy  of  his  persecutors  is  said  to 
merit  remembering,  Diderot  could  not  advise  a  monarch:  "Be 
good,  be  just,  be  victorious,  be  honored  within  your  states,  be 
redoubtable  outside,  have  a  large  army  at  your  command,  and 
you  will  establish  toleration  for  all;  you  will  knock  down  those 
asylums  of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  vice;  you  will  reduce  to 
the  position  of  ordinary  citizens  those  men  of  divine  right  who 
unceasingly  rise  up  against  your  authority.  .  .  ."^^  Nor  could  he 
warn  a  monarch  that  privileges  for  the  priesthood  and  submission 
to  its  policies  would  cause  the  destruction  of  both  royalty  and 
clergy.^"  In  "Lisbonne"  Jaucourt  dared  to  criticize  Louis  XV 
himself  by  saying  that  all  rulers  pitied  those  who  suffered  in  the 
earthquake  of  1755,  "but  the  King  of  England  did  not  limit 
himself  to  some  sterile  indications  of  the  tender  interest  that  he 
felt  there;  his  ships,  laden  with  gold  and  provisions  for  the  relief 
of  the  distressed,  arrived  in  the  Tagus.  .  .  ."  Le  Breton  kept  the 
part  about  the  general  monarchical  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
of  Lisbon;  but  he  followed  it  with,  "The  King  of  England,  more 
closely  tied  by  friendship  and  by  his  commercial  interests,  sent 
some  ships  laden  with  gold  and  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed;  and  they  arrived  in  the  Tagus.   ,   .  ." 

By  1763  Diderot  suspected  that  the  Encyclopedia  was  being 
tampered  with.  On  the  proof  of  the  very  bold  "Menace,"  in 
which  he  lashed  at  the  government  for  its  intolerant  stupidity,  at 
the  playwright  Charles  Palissot  for  his  calumny  of  the  philosophes, 
and  at  Joly  de  Fleury  for  his  oppression,  Diderot  commented  in 
the  margin:  "I  am  completely  sincere  when  I  ask  that  no  one 
take  it  into  his  head  to  touch  this  article.  There  is  nothino-  here 
that  deserves  animadversion,  and  I  am  to  be  gready  pitied  if  it 
is  not  possible  for  me  to  pay  back  a  scoundrel  when  the  occasion 
presents  itself.  I  do  not  want  any  revisions  here.  .  .  ."^^  This 
time  Le  Breton  acquiesced. 

It  was  not  until  a  )-ear  later,  probably  while  consulting  the 
printed  sheets  of  the  iirticle  "Sarrasins  ou  Arabes,"  that  Diderot's 
suspicions  were  confirmed.  What  Diderot  saw  printed  lacked  its 
best  parts— an  impious  allegory  about  three  Arabs  and  a  few 
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generalizations  about  religion  and  royalty.  Turning  to  other 
printed  articles,  he  found  more  changes.  Furious,  dejected, 
desperate,  he  wanted  to  resign;  but  Grimm  and  Antoinc-Claude 
Briasson,  one  of  the  Encyclopedia's  minor  publishers,  helped  to 
dissuade  him.  Sullenly,  Diderot  continued  to  check  the  proofs  of 
the  last  volumes  for  typographical  errors.  At  this  stage  he  could 
not  recall  the  uncensored  text;  and  even  if  he  could,  Le  Breton 
would  not  have  restored  the  censored  parts. ^^  Finishing  the  chore 
about  nine  months  later,  Diderot  said,  "My  spirit  is  broken,  my 
mind  weary  and  sluggish,  my  body  in  a  piteous  condition."-^  He 
was  convinced  that  his  work  was  spoiled. 

He  was  wrong,  as  were  his  contemporaries  Grimm  and 
Luncau  de  Boisjermain,^''  who  learned  of  the  excisions  from 
Diderot  himself.  It  is  true  that  Diderot  did  possess  the  originals  of 
a  few  censored  articles  including  "Intendans  et  Commissaires,'* 
but  the  only  copies  of  most  of  the  originals  were  on  page  proofs 
possessed  by  Le  Breton.  When  Diderot  in  a  contemptuous  and 
vitriolic  letter  execrated  the  publisher  for  having  "mutilated, 
truncated,  hacked  up,  and  dishonored"  the  last  ten  volumes,  he 
wrote  in  a  frenzy  and  from  insufficient  evidence.'^ 

Le  Breton  did  cause  a  few  irreparable  losses.  He  removed  some 
excellent  prose,  for  example  Diderot's  aphorism:  "He  [God]  will 
not  reward  us  for  having  been  intelligent  men;  nor  will  he  punish 
us  for  having  been  fools.  One  behaves  as  one  wishes,  but  one 
reasons  as  one  can.  We  are  free  to  do  good  and  avoid  evil,  but  we 
are  not  free  to  know  truth  and  escape  error.  It  is  a  misfortune 
perhaps  to  be  mistaken,  but  it  is  not  a  crime."  ^^  jsjor  did 
Le  Breton  allow  a  thoroughgoing  attack  on  the  Jansenists.^^  A 
disapproval  of  their  asceticism  was  eliminated,  and  their  leader, 
Antoine  Arnauld,  could  not  be  called  "an  opinionated  and  vain 
man,  head  of  a  party,  disputer  to  the  bitter  end."  No  fewer  than 
three  disparagements  of  Saint  Augustine,  one  of  their  favorite 
theologians,  were  struck  out;  and  Jaucourt  was  allowed  to  say  in 
"Paon"  that  Augustine's  writings  contain  "more  than  one  error 
in  physics,"  but  not  "and  more  than  one  hyperbole  in  matters  of 
religion." 

Still  the  many  articles  about  mechanical  arts  and  economics 
were  unharmed,  as  were  most  of  those  favoring  determinism  and 
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materialism.  If  in  the  Encyclopedia  Jansenism  is  not  so  heavily 
assaulted  as  Diderot  would  have  wanted,  it  is  more  than  lightly 
wounded:  there  remain  numerous  criticisms  of  Catholicism  in 
general  and  some  criticisms  of  Jansenism  in  particular,^*  And  in 
politics  Le  Breton  may  have  excluded  one  instance  of  an  uncon- 
ventional idea,  but  other  instances  can  almost  always  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  work.  The  impartiality  of  many  articles,  the 
difficulty  of  locating  and  perceiving  the  unorthodoxy  of  others, 
the  effort  and  expense  of  resetting  type — all  these  circumstances 
preserved  the  Encyclopedia  from  being  fundamentally  transformed 
by  its  chief  publisher. 

Although  censorship  injured  the  Encyclopedia — censorship  al- 
ways injures — it  came  nowhere  near  ruining  a  work  that  deserves 
to  be  read  by  those  who  seek  tolerance,  wisdom,  and  freedom. 
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Diderot's  Encyclopeiie  and  the  Re-established  Text  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1947),  p.  68. 

4.  Bibliodicque  nationale,  MSS,  nouvelles  acquisitions  frangaises 
3345,  fols.  146-174. 

5.  Andre  Morellet,  Memoires  inedits  .  .  .  ,  (2nd  ed.  rev.;  Paris: 
Ladocat,  1822),  I,  42-43;  II,  328-332. 
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6.  Unless  there  were  many  revisions,  the  Encyclopedists  would  never 
have  taken  such  precautions  as  the  following:  in  1757  an  unconven- 
tional pastor  from  Lausanne,  Antoine-Noe  de  Poller  cle  Bottens, 
sent  his  friend  Voltaire  an  essay,  "I.iturgie,"  which  was  to  be  for- 
warded to  d'Alembert  for  inclusion  in  the  Encyclopedia.  Voltaire, 
who  thought  the  prospective  article  incautious,  revised  it.  After  he 
had  forwarded  the  article,  d'Alembert  wrote  Voltaire  that  it  was 
still  too  daring  and  would  have  to  be  modified  again  before  being 
shown  to  the  royal  censors.  The  Encyclopedists  were  often  their  own 
most  stringent  censors.  Raymond  Naves,  Voltaire  et  V Encyclopedie 
(Paris:  Les  editions  des  presses  modernes,  1938),  pp.  23,  28. 

7.  Letter  of  Diderot  to  Voltaire  [February  19,  1758],  quoted  in  Denis 
Diderot,  Correspondance,  ed.  Georges  Roth  (Paris:  Les  editions  de 
Minuit,  1955-  ),  II,  38;  letters  of  d'Alembert  to  Voltaire,  January 
20,  1758,  and  January  28,  1758,  quoted  in  F.-M.  Arouet  de 
Voltaire,  Correspondence,  ed.  Theodore  Besterraan  (Geneva:  Institut 
et  musee  Voltaire,  1953-     ),  XXXIII,  66,  83-84. 

8.  Frederic-Melchior  Grimm  and  others,  Correspondance  lilteraire,  phi- 
losophique  el  critique,  ed.  Maurice  Tourneux  (16  vols.;  Paris:  Garnier 
freres,  1877-1882),  XI,  36. 

9.  Bibliotheque  nationale,  MSS,  fonds  frangaises  22191,  fol.  138. 

10.  Grosclaude,  pp.  101-162;  Wilson,  pp.  162-164,  308-309,  339, 
398n.39;  letters  from  Claude  Bourgelat  to  Malesherbes  in  1754  and 
1755,  quoted  in  Bibliotheque  nationale,  MSS,  nouvelles  acquisi- 
tions frangaises,  3344,  fols.  125,  127,  128,  129;  3347,  fols.  20,  21; 
3348,  fols.  253-255;  Lester  Gilbert  Crocker,  "The  Problem  of 
Malesherbes'  Intervention,"  by  L.  G.  Krakeur,  Modern  Language 
Quarterly,  II  (1941),  551-558. 

11.  It  is  po.ssible  that  the  theologian  De  La  Haye  rather  than  Cotterel 
was  the  third  censor  or  that  he  replaced  Cotterel  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  course  of  censorship. 

12.  Bibliotheque  nationale,  MSS,  fonds  frangaises  22191,  fols.  20-26. 

13.  Gordon  and  Torrey,  p.  68, 

14.  Ibid. 

15.  Louis  de  Jaucourt,  "Unigenitus,"  Encyclopediey  ou  diclionnaire  raisonne 
des  sciences,  des  arts  et  des  metiers,  par  line  societe  de  gens  de  lettres,  XVII 
(1765),  381-384. 

1 6.  Letter  of  d'Alembert  to  Voltaire,  July  21  [1757],  quoted  in  Voltaire, 
Correspondence,  XXXI,  237. 
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17.  Many  of  these  excisions  have  been  discovered  by  Gordon  and 
Torrey  and  are  reprinted  in  their  book.  For  a  much  higher  estima- 
tion of  the  number  of  articles  censored  see  J.  Lough,  "The  Ency- 
clop^die:  Two  Unsolved  Problems,"  French  Studies,  XVII  (1963), 
126-134.  (Professor  Lough  suggests  that  the  discoveries— which 
were  found  in  an  extra  volume  of  a  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  owned  by 
Mr.  Gordon— are  only  specimens  of  Le  Breton's  censorship.  But  the 
fact  that  the  last  ten  volumes  show  little  evidence  of  large-scale 
revisions  of  the  page  proofs  and  the  fact  that  the  extra  volume 
contains  so  comprehensive  a  collection  of  Le  Breton's  personal 
documents  on  the  Encyclopedia  seem  to  indicate  that  Torrey  and 
Gordon  have  found  at  least  the  majority  of  Le  Breton's  excisions.) 

18.  Brull6  himself  may  also  have  made  certain  revisions.  For  two 
articles  that  this  little  known  man  wrote  for  the  Encyclopedia,  see 
"Imprimerie"  in  Volume  VIII  and  "Prote  (terme  d'imprimerie)" 
in  Volume  XIII. 

19.  For  the  following  censored  articles  see  Gordon  and  Torrey,  pp.  45, 
69,  70,  71,  84-89,  107. 

20.  "Pyrrhonienne  ou  Sceptique  Philosophic,"  Encyclofiedie,  XIII 
(1765),  613. 

21.  Jean-Edme  Romilly,  "Tolerance,"  Encyclopedie,  XVI  (1765),  395; 
Gordon  and  Torrey,  p.  95. 

22.  "Pyrrhoiiienne  ou  Sceptique  Philosophic,"  Encyclopedie,  XIII 
(1765),  612-613;  Gordon  and  Torrey,  pp.  49,  75-78. 

23.  Ibid.,  pp.  72-73,  77,  72  and  77,  78. 

24.  For  the  following  censored  articles  see  ibid.,  pp.  69,  71,  78,  79-80, 
83,  84. 

25.  Ibid.,  pp.  79-80. 

26.  For  Diderot's  views  on  the  separation  of  church  and  state  and  how 
these  views  were  suggested  in  the  Encyclopedia,  see  Jacques  Proust. 
Diderot  el  V Encyclopedie  (Paris:  Armand  Colin,  1962),  pp.  492-495, 

27.  Gordon  and  Torrey,  p.  70.  Some  of  the  word  endings  are  illegible. 
See  also  pp.  36,  illustration,  and  37. 

28.  In  fact  Le  Breton  may  very  well  have  continued  censoring  after 
Diderot's  discovery  of  the  publisher's  betrayal. 

29.  Letter  of  Diderot  to  Sophie  Volland  [August  18,  1765],  quoted  in 
Diderot,  Correspondance,  V,  94. 
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30.  Concerning  Luneau,  see  Lough,  French  Studies,  X\'II  (1963),  131, 
135  n.  23;  also  J.  Lough,  "Luneau  de  Boisjermain  v,  the  publishers 
of  the  Encyclopedic,"  Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century^ 
XXIII  (1963),  148-150,  117-118. 

31.  Griram  and  others,  IX,  203-214. 

32.  Gordon  and  Torrey,  p.  76. 

33.  For  the  following  censored  articles  see  ibid.,  pp.  70,  71,  75,  84,  95, 
107  and  perhaps  57  and  84. 

34.  See  for  example:  Jean  Le  Rond  d'Alembert,  "Eccl^siastique," 
Encyclopedie,  V  (1755),  223;  d'Alembert,  'Tormulaire,"  ibid.,  VII 
(1757),  183. 
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Library  Notes 

Various  Gifts 

Annenberg  School  of  Communications— John  Collins,  Commercium 

epistolicum  .  .  .  et  aliorum  de  analysi  promota:  jiissu  Societatis  Regiae  in  lucem 
editum  (London,  1712). 

BoK,  Mrs.  Curtis— A  collection  of  volumes  of  a  general  nature, 
including  some  law  books  which  belonged  to  the  late  Judge  Curtis  Bok. 
Beautifully  bound  copy  of  the  20-volume  set  Messages  oj  the  Presidents. 

Branam,  Alfred  S.— William  Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
The  genuine  epistles  of  the  apostolical  Fathers  .  .  .  (1st  American  from  the 
3rd  London  edition.  New  York,  1810);  and  Samuel  Griswold  Goodrich, 
Literature,  ancient  and  modern,  with  specimens  (Boston,  1845). 

Crawford,  W.  R£x— Collection  of  basic  materials  in  sociology  in 
many  languages.  Collection  of  materials  and  periodicals  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese. 

Emory  Univtersity.  Special  Collections  Department— Herty  Col- 
lection of  material  on  chemistry  for  the  Edgar  Fahs  Smith  Library. 

Hall,  G.  K.  &  Co.  — Pennsylvania  University  Catalogue  of  the 
Edgar  Fahs  Smith  Collection. 

Hudson,  Lea— Guy  Patin,  Lettres  de  M.  Fatin,  vol.  1. 

HuRD,  Mrs.  Loren  C  — Collection  of  titles  concerned  with  chemis- 
try, many  old  texts,  and  some  18th  and  19th  century  material. 

Japan  Society,  l^c.—Shihusawa  Eiichi  Denki  Shiryo,  45  vols.;  Fuku- 
zawa  Tukichi  Zenshn,  19  vols.;  Kernbei  Shisetsu  Shiryo  Shusei,  7  vols.;  Fuji 
Ginko  Hachi-ju-nenShi,  1  vol.;  Mitsui  Ginko  Hachi-ju-nen  Shi,  1  vol.;  Shichi- 
ju-nen  Shi,  Nippon  Tusen  Kabushiki  Kaisha,  1  vol.;  Muroji,  1  vol. 

Mechem,  Mrs.  Philip— About  400  books  and  188  items  of  music. 
Many  of  the  books  are  first  editions  of  American  authors:  Brooks, 
Dreiser,  Huneker,  MacLeish.  Hergesheimer,  and  others. 

Ov\TNS,  David  B.— Four  Shelley  volumes:  Rosalind  and  Helen  (Lon- 
don, 1819);  Posth'MKous  poems  (London,  1824);  The  Shelley  papers- 
Memoir  by  T.  Meclwin,  and  Original  poems  and  papers  (London, 
1833);  E.  and  E.  M.  Aveling,  Shellefs  socialism  (London,  1888)— one  of 
25  copies. 

Portugal.  Centenary  Exf.cutive  Committee  (Commemoration  of 
the  Fifth  Centenary  of  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator), 
Armande  Cortesao  and  Avelino  Teixeira  da  Mota,  ed.,  Portugaliae 
Monumenta  Cartographica,  v.  5-6. 
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The  following  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  have  generously  con- 
tributed to  the  Library's  holdings:  Hennig  Cohen,  Lloyd  W.  Daly, 
Loren  C.  Eiseley,  Anthony  N.  B.  Garvan,  Otis  H.  Green,  Mary  W. 
Herman,  William  L.  Hires,  Robert  J.  Nelson,  Gladys  L.  Palmer, 
Margaret  G.  Palmer,  G.  Holmes  Perkins,  Thomas  Reiner,  M.  A. 
Shaaber,  Robert  E.  Spiller,  Charles  W.  Ufford. 

J.  M.  G. 

Important  Purchases 

Arag6n-Cortes.  Cortes  de  los  antiguos  reinos  de  Aragon  y  de  Valencia  y 
principado  de  Cataluha.  Fuhlicadns por  la  Real  academia  de  la  historia  (Madrid, 
1896-1922).  26  volumes  (volume  14  lacking).  This  important  v/ork  of 
historical  source  material  is  a  second  copy  for  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania library  system.  It  was  bought  for  the  Lea  Library. 

[Bachaumont,  Louis  Petit  de]  Memoires  secrets  pour  servir  a  rhistoire  de  la 
Republique  des  letfres  en  France  (London,  Adamson,  1780-1784).  19  vol- 
umes. The  author  of  these  memoirs  was  an  avid  gossip  of  his  day, 
recording  bits  of  news  of  all  sorts.  He  kept  two  registers,  one  for  facts, 
and  the  other  for  rumors,  recording  in  them  anything  he  thought  might 
be  of  broad  interest  in  his  day. 

Beatty,  Alfred  Chester.  Library  .  .  .  A  catalogue  of  the  Indian  minia- 
tureSj  by  Sir  Thomas  IV.  Arnold  (London,  privately  printed,  1936).  3  vol- 
umes. This  catalogue,  acquired  for  our  South  Asia  Regional  Studies 
Library,  contains  MSS.  and  miniatures  of  the  Mughal  Court  painters 
from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards. 

[Botsford,  Mrs.  Margaret]  fl.  1812-1828.  Viola;  or  The  heiress  of 
St.  Valvtrrde,  an  original  poem,  in  five  cantos.  To  which  is  annexed,  Patriotic 
songs,  sonnets,  etc.  By  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  ^Adelaide*  (Louisville, 
Ky.,  S.  Penn,  jr.,  1820). 

C\CQvo,'M.dirc\xsTn\Vins.  Qji.atroelegantissimasy gravissirnas or ationes  ,  .  . 
contra  Catilina,  transladadas  en  lengua  Espahola,  por  el  Doctor  Andres  de 
Laguria,  medico  de  lulio  III,  pontifice  maximo  (Anvers,  Plantin,  1557).  A 
very  rare  and  early  production  of  Plantin's  press.  It  Ls  the  second  book 
printed  in  Spanish  by  Plantin. 

[Day,  Thomas]  The  suicide.  A  dialogue  exhibited  on  the  stage  at  the  public 
commencement  of  Tale  College,  September  13th  Af.DCC.XCVII  (Litchfield, 
T.  Collier  [1797?]). 

Eon  de  Beaumont,  Charles  Genevieve  Louis  Auguste  Andre  Timo- 
thee,  chevalier  d'.  Les  loisirs  .  .  .  sur  divers  sujets  importants  d" administra- 
tion .  .  .  pendant  son  sejour  en  Angleterre  (AmsterdsLm,  1774-1775).  13  vol- 
umes. An  important  work  on  the  history  and  politic^  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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Guerra    Francisco.  American  medical  bibliography,  1639-1783:  a  chrono- 
logical catalogue,  and  critical  and  bibliographical  study  of  hooks,  pambhlets 
broadsides,  and  articles  in  periodical  publications  relating  to  the  medical  sciences 
printed  in  the  present  territory  oj  the  United  States  oj  America  during  British 
dominion  and  the  Revolutionary  war  (New  York,  Lathrop  C.  Harper   1962) 
Ihis  work  contams  a  preface  by  Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

Harvard  University.  Peabody  museum.  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
l^abody  museum  of  archaeology  and  ethnology  (Boston,  G  K  HaU  1963) 
These  volumes  housed  in  the  University  Museum,  were  purchased 
jointly  by  the  libraries  of  the  following  institutions:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania University  of  Delaware,  Temple  University,  Swarthmore  Col- 
sl?e  Sbrar^  ^"^erican  Philosophical  Society;  and  the  Pennsylvania 

Koehler,  Wilhelm.  Die  karolingischen  Minialuren  {Denkmdler  deutscher 
A«;zi/)- (Berlin,  Deutscher  Verein  fur  Kunstwissenschaft,  1963)  3  vol- 
umes. A  reprint  of  the  1933  edition,  which  has  become  quite  rare. 

LuU,  Ramon  Arbol  de  la  ciencia  .  .  .  nuevamente  traducido  y  explicado 
nl;  -^'Xi^'"^^' d' ^^P'^<^J  Adrada  .  .  .  (Brussels,  Francisco  Fop- 
pens  1963).  The  first  edition  in  Spanish  of  the  main  phHosophical  work 
ot  the  eminent  Catalan  writer,  who  lived  circa  1236-1315  It  was 
originally  published  in  a  Latin  edition  in  Barcelona  in  1482  *In  it  he 
explains  his  entire  system  of  philosophy.  This  is  the  most  voluminous 
and  comprehensive  of  the  many  works  by  this  author,  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  medieval  Europe,  whose  writings  covered  many  fields- 
Ilchem"'  philosophy,   mathematics,   astronomy,   medicine,  and 

/,/.^^'T'i;5^',''  Monck    C.;..;..,./,  on  the  several  editions  of  Shakespeare^ s 
play,  extended  to  those  of  Malone  and  Steevens  (Dublin,  Graisberry,  1807) 
Only  250  copies  were  printed  of  this,  the  last  and  best  edition  of  the 

dX  P.  1  ^vTtt'  T/^  ''"'  P""'"^  ^>'  ^^^  P'-e^^  established  bv 
Duke  Boguslaw  Xni  m  15S2.  It  is  thought  by  certain  scholars  that  this 
work  is  a  possible  source  of  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.  It  is  housed  in 
tht  -burness  Library. 

Nifo,  Agostino  /).^.7.At.  Hber.  (Rome,  Ant.  Blado,  1531).  Nifo  who 
lived  between  1473  and  1538,  developed  a  numbe;  of  philosoph  c^ 
Ideas  that  differed  from  those  of  his  contemporaries.  This  book  g^ves  h!s 

h!!!;    ?  '1  ^^'T'  ^'^'''''  °^  ^°^'^-   He  quotes  from  a  number  of 
classical  authors,  but  he  also  treats  the  subject  from  his  own  psycho- 
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logical  and  philosophical  standpoint.  The  book  is  printed  in  Blado's 
fine  chancery-type,  which  is  modelled  on  Arrighi's  second  italic,  first 
used  in  1526. 

Pcrondino,  Pietro.  Magni  Tamerlanis,  Scylhnrum  imperatoriSy  vita  (n.p., 
Foster,  1597).  Bound  with:  Bartolomej  Georgevic,  De  Tnrcarum  rnoribus 
epitome  (Paris,  de  Marnef,  1566).  The  first  work  contains  only  sixty-six 
pages,  and  therefore  is  only  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  deeds  of 
Tamerlane,  the  ruthless  Mongol  conqueror  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Georgevic  was  a  Hungarian  who  was  seized  in  childhood  by  invading 
Turks.  He  managed  to  escape,  after  many  )ears  of  hardship,  and  wrote 
several  books  on  Turkish  life  and  customs. 

Pontanus,  Georgius  Bartholdus  a  Braitcnberg.  Bolutmiia  pia.  Hoc  est 
hisloria  hrevis.  .  .  .  (Frankfurt,  Claudius  Marnius  &  hcrcdes  Jo.  Aubrii, 
1608).  This  is  the  first  edition  of  a  standard  source  book  for  Bohemian 
history  in  the  medieval  and  Reformation  periods.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant because  of  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  in  Bohemia,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  Hussite  tradition. 

San  Martino  de  Spucchcs,  Francesco.  La  storia  dei  feudi  e  del  titoli 
tiobiliari  di  Sicilia  dalla  loro  origine  ai  nostri  giorni  (7923).  Lavoro  compilato 
su  documenti  ed  atti  iifficiali  e  legali  (Palermo,  Scuola  Tip.  Boccone  del 
Povero,  1924-1941).  10  volumes. 

Sa\'elli,  Angelo.  Died  poeti  americani;  litografie  di  Angela  Savelli.  (New 
York,  d'Arcy  Galleries,  1963).  One  of  110  copies.  The  lithographs  were 
made  by  a  professor  on  the  Fine  Arts  faculty. 

Talmud.  Hebrew-English  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  translated  into 
English  with  notes,  glossary,  and  indices  under  the  editorship  of  Isidore  Epstein 
(London,  Soncino  press,  1960-1961).  The  Soncino  edition  is  said  to 
excel  all  others  in  its  correctness  of  translation  and  perfection  of  type. 

Thompson,  Amira.  The  lyre  of  Tioga  (Geneva,  N.  Y.,  printed  for  the 
author  by  J.  Rogert,  1 829)". 

VinglDOons,  Philips.  Afbeelsds  der  voornaemste  gehomven  uyt  alle  die  P.  V. 
geordineert  heeft  (Amsterdam,  1648).  Vingboons  was  a  gifted  Dutch 
architect  whose  plans  were  used  for  some  of  the  finest  town-houses  built 
in  seventeenth-century  Amsterdam;  many  of  these  houses  are  still 
standing. 

Webster,  John,  1580?-1625?  The  Devils  Law-case.  Or,  When  Women  goe 
to  Law,  the  Devill  is  full  of  Businesse.  A  new  Tragecomaedy.  The  true  and 
perfect  copie  from  the  Originall  .  .  .  (London,  Printed  by  A.  M.  for  lohn 
Grismand  .  .  .  1623).  This  is  the  first  edition,  and  is  numbered  25173 
in  the  Short-title  Catalogue.  Early  in  his  career,  this  English  playwright 
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had  been  one  of  a  group  of  hack  writers  in  the  service  of  PhiHp  Hens- 
lowe,  the  theatrical  manager.  He  experienced  intense  flashes  of  psycho- 
logical insight,  and  wrote  inany  memorable  lines  in  his  plays. 

A  complete  set  of  the  Census  of  India  (1872-1951)  on  microfilm;  and, 
also  on  microfilm,  the  District  and  Provincial  Gazetteers  of  India.  Both 
of  these  works  are  of  great  research  value. 

A  collection  of  20  Sanskrit  books  from  the  library  of  the  late  Professor 
Maurice  Bloomfield  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Included  in  the 
collection  is  a  presentation  copy  of  Mahabharata  to  Professor  Bloom- 
field  from  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman;  both  of  these  scholars  were  noted 

Sanskritists. 

A  collection  of  about  a  thousand  books,  five  thousand  numbers  or 
volumes  of  periodicals,  and  numerous  pamphlets,  broadsides  and 
clippings  on  twentieth-century  Argentina. 

A  collection  of  55  dissertations  by  Dutch  scientists  published  be- 
tween 1697  and  1790  on  the  subjects  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistr>% 
astronomy,  meteorology,  and  mechanics. 

We  have  continued  to  add  to  our  collection  of  Medici  manuscripts 
and  have  recently  purchased  1 32  letters  of  Ferdinando  Medici,  Principe 
diToscana  (1698-1706). 

For  the  Edgar  Fahs  Smith  Library  the  following  works  were  pur- 
chased: 

I^igl>y3  Sir  Kenelm.  A  late  discourse  made  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  nobles 
and  learmd  men  at  Montpellier  in  France  .  .  .  teaching  the  cure  of  wounds 
by  the  powder  of  sympathy;  with  instructions  how  to  make  the  said  powder; 
whereby  mary  other  secrets  of  nature  are  unfolded.  .  .  .  Rendered  faithfully 
out  of  French  into  English  by  R.  White.  Second  edition,  corrected  and  aug- 
mented, with  the  addition  of  an  index  (London,  R.  Lowndes,  1658).  This 
second  edition  was  published  in  the  same  year  as  the  first,  but  it 
was  entirely  reset,  and  cjuite  different. 

Duncan,  Datiiel.  La  chymie  naturelle,  on  V explication  chymique  el 
mechanique  de  la  nvurriture  de  I' animal  (Paris,  Laurent  d'Houry,  1683). 
This  is  a  rare  and  early  tract  on  the  chemistry  of  food,  written  by  a 
doctor  of  medicine  on  the  faculty  of  the  university  in  Montpellier. 
When  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  Duncan  was  forced  to  flee 
France;  he  went  first  to  Berne,  then  to  Berlin.  Later  he  lived  in 
Holland  for  a  number  of  years,  and  finally  retired  to  London. 

Hciikel,  Johann  Friedrich.  Pyritologia;  or,  A  history  of  the  pyrites,  the 
principal  body  in  the  mineral  kingdom  .  .  .  with  a  preface  containing  an 
account  of  the  advantages  arising  from  mine  works  in  general,  and  particular 
[s\c]from  those  if  Saxony  (London,  A.  Millar,  1757). 
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Morley,  Christopher  Love.  Collectanea  c/iymica  leidensia,  maetsiana  et 
marcgraviana  ([Leiden]  F.  Haaring  &  C.  Boutesteyn,  1696).  This  is 
a  veiy  rare  work  first  published  in  1684. 

"Pharmacopee  et  alchemic,"  a  manuscript  written  in  France  in 
the  16th  century. 

Among  a  number  of  long  runs  of  serials  purchased  we  note  the 
following  two: 

Musee  d'art  et  d'histoire.  Geneva.  Genava,  1923-     . 

Columbia  historical  society.  Washington  (D.C.).  Records,  1907-     . 

A.  F.  C. 

Rare  Book  Collection  Purchases 

Michael  Dalton.  The  country  justice,  containing  the  practice  of  the  Justices 
cj  the  Peace  (London,  1697).  The  title-page  has  two  autograph  signatures 
of  interest:  Richard  Wharton  (dated  1784)  and  Joseph  Hopkinson, 
Philadelphia  lawyer  and  author  of  "Hail,  Columbia." 

Christian  education  exemplified  under  the  character  of  Paternus  instructing  his 
only  son  (Germantown,  Christopher  Sower,  Jr.,  1754). 

Of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  translated  and  edited  by  Thomas  Rogers 
(London,  1589). 

A  description  of  the  port  and  island  of  Bombay  ([London?]  1724).  With 
a  large  folded  map. 

Two  rare  dictionaries:  J.  Nicot,  Le  grand  dictionaire  Franqois-Latin 
(Paris,  1599);  and  Cyrilli,  Philoxeni  .  .  .  Glossaria,  Latino-Graeca,  & 
Graeco-Latina  (Paris,  1679),  a  dictionary  based  on  ancient  sources,  com- 
piled by  Charles  Labbc  (d.  1657)  and  published  after  his  death  by 
Charles  Du  Frcsne  Du  Cange.  Also,  two  grammars:  Grammaticae  instifu- 
tioms,  by  Rufifus  GiintJicr  (Nuremberg,  1528);  and  an  early  Italian 
grammar,  La  grammatica  volgare,  by  Alberto  Accarisi  (Venice,  1538). 

A  collection  of  seven  of  Aristotle's  scientific  works  translated  by 
].  Perion  and  edited  by  N.  de  Grouchy  (Paris,  G.  Buon,  1571-1577). 
There  are  copious  notes  throughout  in  a  sixteenth-century  hand.  Also, 
four  commentaries  on  the  Ethics  and  Politics,  largely  the  work  of  Jacques 
Lefevre,  d'Etaples;  three  were  printed  by  Simon  de  Colines  in  Paris, 
1526-1528,  the  fourth  by  Henri  Estienne,  Paris,  1516.  These  copies 
belonged  to  the  Italian  Aristotelian  Ciriaco  Strozzi,  whose  autograph 
and  manuscript  annotations  appear  in  each.  Also  a  Spanish  volume: 
Pedro  Simon  Abril,  De  la  filosnfia  llamada  la  logica  .  .   .  collegida  de  la 
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dotrina  de  los  floso/os  antiguos,  y  particularmente  de  Aristoteles  (Alcala  de 
Henares,  1587). 

A  volume  containing  ten  decrees  of  Charles  V  and  the  imperial  diet 
at  Augsburg  in  1547  and  1548,  published  at  Mainz,  1548-1551. 

The   Schul-Ordnung  of  August,   duke   of  Brunswick    (Wolfenbuttel, 
1651),  an  oudine  of  school  regulations  and  curricula  for  the  duchy. 

Simon  Ogier,  Lutelia  ((Douai,  1590),  a  long  Latin  poem  on  the  city 
of  Paris. 

Albert  Camus,  Oeuvres  completes,  with  lithographs  by  Garbell  (Paris 
Imprimcrie  Nationale,  1962),  in  6  volumes. 

L.  W.  R. 


The  Editor,  The  Library  Chronicle,  received  the  following  letter. 
Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Roger  Lancelyn  Green,  the  English  author,  and  I  have  been  given  ex- 
clusive permission  b)-  the  literary  executors  of  Charles  Lutuidge  Dodgson 
("Lewis  Carroll"),  1832-98,  to  collect  and  edit  his  correspondence  for  publi- 
cation. I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  anyone  who  owns,  or  knows  the  loca- 
tion of,  any  letters  that  Dodgson  wrote  or  received. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Morton  N.  Cohen,  Assistant  Professor 
The  City  College  of  The  City  University  of  New  York 
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The  model  of  the  Globe  Theater,  in  which  some  of  Shakespeare's 
greatest  plays  were  first  performed,  was  constructed  by  Rear  Admiral 
John  W.  Schmidt,  USN  (Ret.),  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  model  is  made  in  two  sections;  the  rear  section  is  shown 
here.  The  scale  is  one-quarter  inch  to  the  foot.  The  Globe  was  built 
in  1599  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1613.  Its  site  in  Southwark  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Thames  in  London  is  now  occupied  by 
Barclay's  Brewery. 


THE  year  1964  presents  all  publications  concerned  with 
literature  and  literary  scholarship,  in  cultivated  thought  of 
whatever  discipline,  with  a  problem:  what  to  do  about  Shake- 
speare. That  Christopher  Marlowe  shares  the  same  anniversary 
presumably  troubles  few  people.  But  Shakespeare's  image  is  so 
huge  that  not  many  editors  (one  supposes)  can  feel  happy  about 
putting  it  altogether  aside. 

So  The  Library  Chronicle  is  placing  this  issue  at  the  disposal  of 
this  supreme  poetic  spirit.  I  have  persuaded  a  number  of  scholars 
and  critics  of  stature  to  present  to  us  a  series  of  vignettes  on  a 
single  theme,  yet  as  different  as  possible  one  from  the  other, 
likely  to  find  interest  among  persons  who  approach  Shakespeare 
from  widely  differing  points  of  view. 

Any  defects  that  may  be  found  in  this  Library  Chronicle  may  be 
laid  upon  the  editor;  the  merits  should  be  added  to  the  credit  of 
the  authors;  for  all  of  them  have  given  cordial  assistance  to  the 
editor,  and  have  followed  his  suggestions  with  the  utmost  care. 

This  is  an  "invitation  issue,"  perhaps  the  first  such  issue  on  a 
single  theme  in  the  history  of  The  Library  Chronicle.  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  happy  experiment.  It  should  be,  if  I  have  read  the  con- 
tributions intelligently. 

The  Editor. 
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Some  Shakespearean  Recollections 

Muriel  C.  Bradbrook* 

AT  SHAKESPEARE'S  fourth  centenary,  there  is  a  natural 
jt\  tendency  to  pause,  as  at  a  milestone,  and  look  back.  The 
first  thing  I  can  remember  is  my  father's  shabby  old  brown 
Shakespeare,  between  Tennyson  in  red  morocco  and  Longfellow 
in  grained  cloth.  Then,  standing  on  the  green  of  a  seaside  golf 
course,  with  the  Lusitania's  red  funnels  moving  out  toward  the 
Bay,  suddenly,  apropos  of  nothing,  my  shrill  voice  is  raised: 
"I  think  Hamlet's  better  than  Julius  Caesar,  don't  you?"  My 
father,  keeping  his  head  down  for  the  shot,  crushingly  retorts: 
"Not  bad  for  six  years  old!"  The  ball  trickles  up  and  plops  into 
the  hole  beside  which  I  am  dutifully  holding  up  a  flagstaff  much 
taller  than  myself. 

It  was  my  first  lesson  how  not  to  talk  about  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare  was  part  of  ordinary  life,  like  rice  pudding  and 
the  wonderful  musical  box  at  my  grandmother's;  to  a  childish 
mind,  as  familiar  as  the  one  and  as  beautiful  as  the  other.  It  was 
the  soliloquies  that  I  first  enjoyed;  hence  the  victory  of  "To  be  or 
not  to  be"  over  "Friends,  Romans,  countrymen"  represented  an 
early  triumph  of  meditation  over  rhetoric. 

So  when,  in  my  teens,  I  began  regularly  to  go  to  school,  and 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  taught  by  the  sister  of  an  old  Shake- 
spearean actor,  who  had  drama  in  her  blood,  I  had  already 
learnt  to  make  every  reading  into  an  imaginative  performance. 
I  still  think  this  is  essential  for  reading  Shakespeare,  but  it  is  only 
when  the  plays  are  thoroughly  familiar  that  each  part  develops 
its  own  centre  for  the  reader,  so  that  he  finds  within  himself  the 
activity  of  a  whole  inner  society,  like  that  which  Richard  II  dis- 
covered in  the  solitude  of  his  prison  cell.  This,  in  part,  I  knew 
before;  but  it  was  Molly  Kane,  with  her  impassioned  rendering 
of  the  tiniest  parts,  who  shewed  me  how  fully  each  role  in  Shake- 
peare  may  be  lived  from  within. 

No  performance  which  I  have  attended,  no  matter  how  un- 
skilled, has  failed  to  teach  me  something  about  Shakespeare;  yet 

*  Vice  Mistress,  Girton  College,  Cambridge  University. 
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at  times  even  the  greatest  parts  can  seem  incomplete.  No  less  an 
actress  than  Dame  Edith  Evans  has  told  me  that  she  is  convinced 
Macbeth  must  be  a  shortened  form  of  the  original  play,  because 
the  magnificent  beginning,  development  and  ending  of  Lady 
Macbeth's  part  lack  the  "third  quarter"  that  should  unite  them 
— her  gradual  decline. 

When  I  came  up  to  Cambridge,  in  the  late  nineteen-twenties, 
I  discovered  Shakespeare  all  over  again  in  a  new  way.  Ivor 
Richards  was  conducting  his  first  experiments  in  practical  criti- 
cism, and  was  reading  one  week  from  Shakespeare,  and  the  next 
from  a  modern  poet  of  whom  I  had  not  heard  before,  T.  S.  Eliot. 
We  students  also  read  The  Waste  Land  aloud  to  one  another,  we 
read  Shakespeare,  and  then  we  went  back  to  hear  Richards  read 
them.  It  was  a  sudden  awakening  to  Shakespeare's  satisfying 
complexity  of  language;  we  learnt  from  reading  Eliot  a  new  way 
to  read  Shakespeare. 

All  that  now  remains  of  those  wonderful  years  (between  the 
covers  of  books  by  Richards  and  Empson  and  Leavis)  can  give 
but  a  faint  suggestion  of  their  wealth.  The  written  record  does 
not  carry  half  the  brilliance  of  the  lectures,  the  conversations,  the 
poetry  that  never  found  its  way  into  print.  Hence  a  book  like 
George  Watson's  The  Literary  Critics,  though  it  emanates  from  a 
later  Cambridge,  strikes  me  as  quite  false  to  the  spirit  of  those 
times.  Richards'  effect,  like  that  of  the  philosophers  Moore  and 
Wittgenstein,  was  essendally  that  of  the  lecturer,  or  perhaps  even 
of  the  actor. 

It  was  natural  that  when  I  first  ventured  on  graduate  studies, 
I  should  turn  to  Elizabethan  drama,  and  this,  too,  in  the  direction 
suggested  by  Eliot  in  his  essay  "Four  Elizabethan  Dramatists." 
Thanks  to  Eliot,  the  Elizabethan  poets  had  become  a  territory 
into  which  one  could  enter  to  live,  as  one  may  imaginatively  enter 
the  landscape  of  a  Chinese  painter  and  wander  about;  the  per- 
spective expands  the  scene.  The  historic  perspective  expanded 
the  scene  for  me  here. 

Since  the  nineteen  twenties,  I  think  I  can  discern  three  phases 
tlirough  which  Shakespeare  criticism  has  passed.  The  late  twen- 
ties saw  the  first  revolt  against  Bradley  and  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, led  by  such  rationalists  as  Schiicking  and  Stoll:  together 
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with  a  new  appreciation  of  the  poetry,  thanks  to  the  influence  of 
Eliot's  essays,  and  of  his  own  poetry.  A  great  deal  of  information, 
assembled  by  scholars,  was  waiting  to  be  assimilated  into  critical 
studies,  chiefly  by  Granville-Barker. 

In  the  early  thirties  the  criticism  of  G.  Wilson  Knight  became 
highly  influential,  and  Shakespeare's  plays  grew  to  seem  more 
and  more  like  an  early  version  of  The  Waste  Landl  The  interest  in 
imagery  and  imagery-patterns  predominated  in  this  second  phase 
of  Shakespearean  criticism,  which  lasted  through  the  forties. 
Sometimes  it  became  associated  with  historical  studies;  after  the 
war,  quite  a  number  of  students  began  to  work  on  a  mixed  diet  of 
Wilson  Knight  and  Rosemond  Tuve,  with  the  result  that  very 
few  of  them  ever  reached  the  stage  of  publication.  But  whether 
such  interests  were  historic  and  rhetorical,  or  whether  a  matter  of 
tracing  patterns  of  rebirth  and  vegetation  myths,  they  were  linked 
only  loosely  with  the  very  notable  theatrical  revivals  of  Shake- 
speare's less  known  plays,  at  London,  Stratford  and  elsewhere. 
During  the  last  eighteen  years,  it  is  remarkable  how  many  of 
Shakespeare's  minor  plays,  some  of  which  had  never  been  staged 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  have  succeeded  with  the  general 
public. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  phase— that  of  the  new  theatrical 
scholars,  such  as  Walter  Hodges,  Richard  Southern,  and  Glynne 
Wickham.  While  Chambers  had  explored  the  Elizabethan  stage 
as  a  student  of  antiquities  might  recover  a  dead  language,  these 
writers  in  most  cases  are  practical  men  of  the  theatre.  They  have 
experimental  knowledge  of  mounting  plays  or  designing  stages, 
which  gives  them  new  insights  into  the  historical  material  they 
re-interpret.  Richard  Southern  understands  the  medieval  theatre 
in  the  round  because  he  has  met  the  twentieth-century  form. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  theatre  has  grown  bold  enough 
to  challenge  literary  critics,  or  defy  them.  That  old  formula  that 
poetry  is  made  of  words,  perhaps  derived  from  Mallarme,  and 
converted  by  the  adherents  of  practical  cridcism  (Leavis  and 
L.  C.  Knights)  to  "the  words  on  the  page,"  would  not  appeal 
either  to  modern  producers  or  to  modern  critics.  Last  year  Jan 
Kott  in  Shakespeare,  notre  Contemporain  could  extol  Titiis  Andronicus 
with  the  words  "C'est  dej^  le  theatre  shakespearien,  ce  n'est  pas 
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encore  le  texte  shakespearien  !^" ;  and  the  Stratford  company  could 
put  on  a  "new  version"  oi  Henry  VI  so  drastically  rewritten  that  it 
recalls  Nahum  Tate  at  his  most  unbridled.  This,  you  may  say,  is 
after  all,  only  Henry  VI.  But  Edmund  is  denied  his  repentance  in 
King  Lear,  in  the  interests  of  "un  Shakespeare  cruel  et  vrai!"  The 
existentialist  Shakespeare  of  the  modern  theatre  is  not  for  all  time 
but  for  an  age.  He  will  be  as  ephemeral  as  improvised  comedy,  the 
latest  new-old  fashion.  Yet  perhaps  that  does  not  invalidate  him 
as  the  form  that  best  shews  the  very  age  and  body  of  this  time,  his 
form  and  pressure. 
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The  Staging  of  the  Monument  Scenes  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra 

Richard  Hosley* 

PLUTARCH  narrates  that  Cleopatra,  after  the  defeat  of 
Antony  by  Octavius  Caesar,  took  refuge  in  her  "tombe  or 
monument"  (a  fortified  building).  Shakespeare,  following 
Plutarch,  locates  two  scenes  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  the  monu- 
ment: IV.xv  in  which  the  dying  Antony  is  "heaved  aloft"  to 
Cleopatra,  and  V.ii  in  which  Proculeius  effects  the  capture  of 
Cleopatra.  The  first  monument  scene  poses  a  problem  in  staging 
the  second  both  a  problem  in  staging  and  a  problem  in  text. 

I 

In  the  first  monument  scene  (IV.xv)  Cleopatra,  Charmian 
and  Iras  enter  "«/./^."i  The  text  is  not  specific,  but  they  are  pre^ 
sumably  to  be  imagined  as  appearing  (as  in  Plutarch)  in  an  upper 
wmdow  of  the  monument.  I  assume  that,  in  original  production 
at  the  Globe  (1607),  the  actors  appeared  in  one  of  the  windows  of 
a  tirmg-house  gallery  over  the  stage  generally  similar  to  that  de- 
picted m  the  De  Wit  drawing  of  the  Swan  Playhouse.^  Diomed 
then  enters  on  the  stage  below,  to  notify  Cleopatra  of  Antony's 
approach.  Thus  the  "monument"  is  represented  by  the  tiring- 
house  facade,  and  we  have  a  normal  use  of  the  Elizabethan  upper 
station:  an  actor  at  the  window  of  a  house  or  on  the  walls  of  a 
castle  speaks  down  to  another  actor  at  ground  level  outside  the 
house  or  castle.^  Diomed's  injunction,  "Looke  out  o'th  other  side 
your  Monument,"  has  been  interpreted  as  suggesting  that  the 
monument  was  represented  by  a  structure  on  the  stage;  but  the 
line  IS  perfectly  consistent  with  the  staging  here  advocated  if 
Diomed  speaks  to  Cleopatra  from  one  side  of  the  stage  and  if 
Antony  enters  by  a  door  on  the  other,  so  that  Cleopatra  in  the 
gallery  must  turn  her  head  ninety  degrees  or  more  in  order  to 
view  Antony,  carried  on  stage  by  his  Soldiers."  After  some  di- 
alogue between  Cleopatra  above  and  Antony  below,  in  which 

*  Professor  of  English.  University  of  Arizona. 
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Cleopatra  protests  that  she  "dare  not"  descend  lest  she  be  taken, 
''They  heave  Anthony  aloft  to  Cleopatra:'  How  was  the  heaving  aloft 

managed? 

Plutarch  states  that  it  is  Cleopatra  and  her  Maids  who  hoist 
Antony:  "...   Cleopatra  would  not  open  the  gates,  but  came  to 
the  high  windowes,  and  cast  out  certaine  chaines  and  ropes,  in 
the  which  Antonius  was  trussed:  and  Cleopatra  her  owne  selfe, 
with  two  women  only,  which  she  had  suffered  to  come  with  her 
into  these  monumentes,  trised  Antonius  up."^  Shakespeare's  text 
is  consistent  with  Plutarch:  ''Cleo.   .  .   .  Helpe  Charmian,  helpe 
Iras  helpe:   helpe  Friends  Below,  let's  draw  him  hither.   .   .   . 
come,  come  Anthony,  Helpe  me  my  women,  we  must  draw  thee 
up:  Assist  good  Friends.   .   .   .  Heere's  sport  indeede:  How  heavy 
weighes  my  Lord?  ...  Yet  come  a  litde,  ...  Oh  come,  come, 
come,   They  heave  Anthony  aloft  to  Cleopatra.''  Clearly,  it  is  Cleo- 
patra and  her  Maids  who  heave  Antony  aloft,  in  Shakespeare  as 
well  as  in  Plutarch.  Hence  we  may  rule  out  the  attractive  sug- 
gestion by  C.  Walter  Hodges  that  the  Soldiers  lifted  Antony  up 
at  arm's  length  to  a  small  "upper  stage"  atop  a  curtained  booth 
set  up  against  the  tiring-house  facade.^  (The  usual  modern  prac- 
tice is  to  provide  a  property  monument  some  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  so  that  the  Soldiers  can  lift  Antony  up  at  arm's  length  in  his 
litter  and  slide  him  on  to  the  top  of  the  "monument.")  Further, 
since  the  barrier  of  the  gallery  would  have  been  some  fourteen 
feet  above  the  stage,  Cleopatra  and  her  Maids  must  effect  the 
heaving  aloft  by  means  of  a  rope.  This  could  readily  have  been 
done  if  the  rope  were  run  round  the  drum  of  a  winch  within  the 
stage  superstructure,  as  John  Cranford  Adams  suggests,^  or  if  it 
were  reeved  through  a  pulley  attached  to  the  underside  of  the 
stage  cover  a  few  feet  forward  of  the  tiring-house  facade.  In  either 
case  the  only  difficulty  lies  in  imagining  a  practicable  "con- 
tainer" in  which  Antony  may  be  heaved  aloft.  It  is  usually  as- 
sumed that  Antony  was  carried  on  stage  in  a  litter,  as  he  is  in  the 
modern  theater,  and  such  a  litter  could  have  been  attached  to  a 
rope  or  ropes  so  that  Antony  might  be  heaved  aloft  in  a  reclining 
position.  But  a  litter  (measuring,  let  us  say,  six  feet  in  length) 
would  have  been  hard  to  balance  considering  that  a  single  point 
of  suspension  is  presumably  in  question.  The  basic  difficulty  lies, 
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I  believe,  in  the  usual  supposition  that  Antony  was  carried  on 
stage   and  heaved  aloft,  in  a  reclining  position.  He  might  just  as 
well  have  been  carried  on  stage,  and  heaved  aloft,  in  a  seated 
position,  for  it  would  have  been  fully  in  accord  with  Elizabethan 
technique  If  the  Soldiers  carried  Antony  on  stage  in  a  chair. 
(Compare ^;.^  Lear,  F,  IV.vii:  -Enter  Lear  rn  a  chaire  earned  by 
Servants.   )  The  chair  could  have  been  attached  to  the  lifting  rope 
by  means  of  a  harness  consisting  of  four  short  ropes  or  straps  The 
lifting  rope  runs  round  the  drum  of  a  winch  within  the  stage 
superstructure  or  is  reeved  through  a  pulley  attached  to  the 
underside  of  the  stage  cover  a  few  feet  forward  of  the  tiring-house 
facade;  and  the  other  end  of  the  line  (in  either  case)  is  "returned" 
from  the  stage  cover  to  Cleopatra  and  her  Maids  in  the  gallery 
window.  Thus  the  three  boy-actors  "heave  Antony  aloft,"  swing- 
ing hini  and  the  chair  into  the  gallery  through  its  window  when 
he  has  been  hoisted  to  the  necessary  height.  (The  gallery  windows 
at  the  Swan  may  be  estimated  as  about  six  feet  square.)  They 
ower  the  chair  to  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  and  Antony  then  sits  in 
the  gallery  wmdow  for  his  subsequent  dialogue  with  Cleopatra 
until  carried  away  (still  in  the  chair)  at  the  end  of  the  action  «    ' 
That  some  such  method  of  heaving  Antony  aloft  would  have 
been  within  the  resources  of  the  King's  Men  at  the  Globe  is  sug- 
gested by  the  comparable  hoisting  of  Vandalle  by  the  Admiral's 
Men  at  the  Rose,  in  Haughton's  Englishmen  for  My  Money  (1598)  « 
Vandalle,  on  the  stage  as  though  in  the  street  before  Laurentia's 
house,  gets  into  a  basket  attached  to  a  rope,  by  means  of  which 
Laurentia  and  her  two  sisters,  stationed  in  the  window  of  a  tirin- 
house  gallery  over  the  stage,  "draw"  him  up  to  a  point  a  little  be- 
low them:  -Man[nal  Merily  then  my  Wenches.  Laur[entra].  How 
heavie  the  Asse  is"  (sig.  G3).  Since  the  basket  "turns,"  it  is  evi- 
dently hangmg  free,  in  mid-air.  Hence  the  lifting  rope  descends 
vertically  from  a  pomt  some  distance  forward  of  the  tiring-house 
lacade.  But  this  distance  is  not  more  than  a  few  feet,  for  Laurentia 
in  the  window  is  able  to  hand  a  cushion  to  Vandalle  in  the  basket 
(Also,  Alvaro  on  the  stage  below  later  says  to  him:  "A  Httle  farder 
signior  Vandalle,  and  dan  you  may  put  u  hed  into  de  windo  and 
cash  de  Wensh.")  Presumably  the  rope  runs  round  the  drum  of 
a  winch  within   the  stage  superstructure  or  has   been  reeved 
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through  a  pulley  attached  to  the  underside  of  the  stage  cover, 
being  (in  either  case)  "returned"  to  the  three  boy-actors  in  the 
gallery  window.  When  they  have  hoisted  Vandalle  to  the  proper 
height,  they  cleat  the  rope  in  the  gallery,  so  as  to  leave  him  sus- 
pended in  mid-air  (like  Socrates  in  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes). 
Later  Antony  ascends  from  stage  to  gallery  and,  after  some 
threatening  talk  of  cutting  the  rope  and  thus  dropping  Vandalle 
to  the  street,  uncleats  it  and  lowers  Vandalle  to  the  stage  (sig. 
H4^).  Presumably  the  lifting  rope  is  attached  to  the  basket  by  a 
halter  connecting  with  its  rim  at  four  points,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
property  listed  in  the  Revels'  Accounts:  "One  Baskett  with  iiii 
Eares  to  hang  Dylligence  in  the  play  of  Perobia.""'" 
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II 

In  the  second  monument  scene  (V.ii)  Cleopatra  enters  at- 
tended by  Charmian  and  Iras.^^  At  line  8  Proculeius  enters,  un- 
attended, and  parleys  with  Cleopatra.  Suddenly  (at  line  35)  he 
announces  that  she  has  been  captured. 

Enter  Proculeius.  ...  ° 

Cleo.  ...  I  hourely  learne 

A  Doctrine  of  Obedience,  and  would  gladly 
Looke  him  i'th'Face. 

Pro.  This  He  report  (deere  Lady)  _    _  32 

Have  comfort,  for  I  know  your  plight  is  pittied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it.  \^ 

Pro.  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surpriz'd:  35 

Guard  her  till  Caesar  come.  36 

A  stage-direction  for  the  capture  of  Cleopatra  is  obviously  missing 
from  the  folio  text  between  lines  34  and  35,  and  the  text  poses  an 
additional  problem  in  providing  two  consecutive  speech-headmgs 
for  Proculeius  at  lines  32  and  35. 

Since  the  time  of  Theobald  editors  have  supplied  the  missing 
stage-direction.  No  two  editors  treat  the  problem  in  precisely  the 
same  fashion,  and  the  variation  in  treatment  from  one  editor  to 
another  is  sometimes  very  great.  Nevertheless,  all  solutions  fall 
into  one  of  two  categories,  which  thus  define,  broadly  speakmg, 
two  editorial  traditions.  (1)  The  large  majority  of  editors,  begin- 
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ning  early  in  the  18th  century  and  continuing  into  our  own  time, 
visualize  the  scene  of  the  action  before  the  capture  of  Cleopatra  as 
outside  the  monument  (as  it  is  in  the  first  monument  scene),  and 
accordingly  they  designate  Cleopatra's  initial  entrance  as  ''abover 
In  general,  such  editors  solve  the  problem  posed  by  the  two  suc- 
cessive speech-headings  for  Proculeius  by  assigning  one  or  both  of 
Proculeius's  lines  35-36  to  Callus,  who  in  Plutarch  collaborates 
with  Proculeius  in  the  capture  of  Cleopatra.  (2)  Three  recent 
editors  visualize  the  scene  of  the  action  before  the  capture  as 
inside  the  monument  (as  it  is  after  the  capture),  assuming  that 
Cleopatra  simply  enters  on  the  stage,  representing  a  room  within 
the  monument.  And  two  of  these  editors  reject  the  assumption  of 
error  in  the  consecutive  speech-headings  for  Proculeius,  deleting 
the  second  heading  from  the  text  and  thus  continuing  Proculeius's 
lines  immediately  before  the  capture  to  his  lines  immediately 
after  it. 

Theobald  (1733)  first  adopted  an  "exterior"  scene,  and  in  this 
he  has  been  followed  by  the  large  majority  of  editors,  including 
(to  name  only  the  more  important  innovators)  Capell  (1768), 
Malone  (1790),  J.  Dover  Wilson  (New  Cambridge  edition,  1950),' 
and  C.  J.  Sisson  (1954).  According  to  this  tradidon  Callus  and 
Roman   Soldiers   are   generally   directed    to   enter   along   with 
Proculeius  at  line  8,  so  that  they  may  climb  up  into  the  monument 
by  a  ladder  at  line  34  and  seize  Cleopatra,  the  monument  appar- 
endy  being  thought  of  as  represented  by  the  tiring-house  facade 
(as  It  is  in  the  first  monument  scene).  During  the  parley  Cleo- 
patra and  Proculeius  are  imagined  as  separated  by  the  physical 
barrier  of  the  monument  walls,  he  standing  on  the  stage  outside 
the  monument  and  she  looking  out  of  a  monument  window  above 
or  peering  through  the  "bars"  of  gates  below  (a  detail  based  on 
Plutarch). 

Since  the  scene  of  the  action  after  the  capture  of  Cleopatra  is 
inside  the  monument,  and  since  the  latter  part  of  V.ii  could  not 
have  been  played  in  a  gallery  over  the  stage,  some  editors  specify 
a  descent  from  gallery  to  stage.  Sisson's  text  may  be  examined  as 
the  most  recent  and  most  detailed  example  of  the  tradidon.  Cleo- 
patra, Charmian,  and  Iras  enter  initially  ''above''  (1).  At  line  8 
Proculeius,  Callus,  and  Soldiers  enter  below  on  the  stage,  "/o  the 
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gates  of  the  monumenr  (2).  At  line  11  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and 
Iras  ''exeunt  above,  and  re-enter  below  behind  the  bars  of  the  gates'' 
(3).  At  line  34  Callus  and  the  Soldiers  ''ascend  the  monument  by  a 
ladder,  exeunt  above,  and  re-enter  below  behind  the  bars''  (4).  Thus  Cleo- 
patra is  captured.  At  line  35  the  Soldiers  "open  the  gates"  (5),  by 
this  action  apparently  permitting  the  players  to  move  out  to  the 
stage;  and  at  line  36  Callus  is  directed  to  exit  (6),  as  he  must  if  he 
is  to  re-enter  with  Caesar  at  line  110  as  required  by  the  folio  text. 
This  method  of  staging  involves  the  use  of  a  property  ladder 
(first  introduced  by  Theobald),  for  which  however  there  is  no 
authority  in  Shakespeare.  (The  ladder,  of  course,  derives  from 
Plutarch.)  Moreover,  this  method  of  staging  assumes  that  the 
folio  text  is  defective  in  several  ways:  (1)  in  omitting  the  designa- 
tion "aloft"  or  "above"  from  the  direction  for  Cleopatra's  initial 
entrance;   (2)   in  omitting  the  designation  of  Callus  and  the 
Soldiers  from  the  direction  for  Proculeius's  entrance  at  line  8; 
(3)  in  omitting  a  direction  for  the  descent  of  Cleopatra  and  her 
Maids  from  gallery  to  stage  level  at  line  11;  (4)  in  omitting  a  di- 
rection for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  Callus  and  the  Soldiers  in 
the  business  of  capturing  Cleopatra  at  line  34;  (5)  in  omitting  a 
direction  for  the  entrance  of  Cleopatra  and  the  others  to  the  stage 
at  line  35;  and  (6)  in  omitting  a  direction  for  the  exit  of  Callus  at 

line  36. 

On  the  other  hand,  G.  B.  Harrison  (Penguin  edition,  1937) 
adopts  an  "interior"  scene,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  M.  R. 
Ridley  (New  Arden  edition,  1954)  and  Peter  C.  Phialas  (New 
Yale  edition,  1955).  According  to  this  tradition  the  upper  station 
does  not  come  into  use.  Cleopatra  enters  initially  on  the  stage, 
which  represents  a  room  within  the  monument;  and  the  Soldiers 
(in  Ridley's  text  still  accompanied  by  Callus)  enter  at  line  34, 
when,  simply  by  their  presence  within  the  monument,  they  effect 
the  capture  of  Cleopatra.  (Somehow  they  have  managed  to  get 
in.)  Essentially  the  same  staging  is  implied  by  each  editor's  stage- 
direction  introduced  to  the  text  after  line  34:  "Enter  soldiers" 
(Harrison);  "Enter  Gallus  and  soldiers  behind"   (Ridley);  "Roman 
soldiers  enter  behind  Cleopatra"  (Phialas).  During  the  parley  Cleo- 
patra and  Proculeius  are  imagined  not  as  separated  by  a  barrier 
but  as  face  to  face  inside  the  monument,  it  being  assumed,  as 
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Ridley  puts  it,  "that  Cleopatra,  hearing  that  a  single  emissary 
has  come  from  Caesar,  has  given  orders  for  him  to  be  admitted" 
(p.  254).  This  method  of  staging  has  the  advantage  of  much 
greater  simplicity  over  the  alternative  one,   and  the  editorial 
treatment  of  the  crux  does  considerably  less  violence  to  the  folio 
text.  No  ladder  is  required  as  a  stage  property,  there  are  no 
shifts  of  action  from  one  level  to  the  other,  the  audience  need  not 
imagine  a  change  of  locale  during  the  action,  and  the  text  is  con- 
sidered to  be  defective  only  (as  in  Harrison  and  Phialas)  in  the 
omission  of  a  stage-direction  for  the  entrance  of  the  Soldiers  at 
line  34,  or  (as  in  Ridley)  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  two  others- 
the  assignment  of  lines  35-36  to  Proculeius  instead  of  to  Callus, 
and  the  omission  of  a  direction  for  the  exit  of  Callus  at  line  36. 

My  own  view  is  that  Harrison  and  Phialas  have  visualized  the 
staging  correctly  and  treated  the  text  properly.  In  his  solution  of 
the  problem  Ridley  comes  close,  but  his  use  of  Callus  is  unsatis- 
factory for  two  reasons.  Callus  might  conceivably  enter  with  the 
Soldiers,  but  since  there  is  no  direction  for  his  necessary  exit  it    J 
seems  more  likely,  on  balance,  that  he  does  not.^^  g^^  certainly     ^ 
Callus  (if  he  does  come  on)  should  not  be  assigned  Proculeius's 
speech  at  lines  35-36,  for,  as  I  shall  suggest  below,  the  repeated 
speech-heading  for  Proculeius  is  not  erroneous. 

Early  editors  were  misled,  I  believe,  by  the  assumption  that 
Shakespeare  intended  to  follow  Plutarch  closely  in  the  second 
monument   scene.    In   Plutarch    Cleopatra   holds   two   parleys 
through  some  "cranewes"  in  the  gates  of  the  monument,  the  first 
with  Proculeius,  the  second  with  Callus.  While   Callus  holds 
Cleopatra  in  talk  during  the  second  parley,  Proculeius,  who  had 
reconnoitered  the  place  on  his  first  visit,  places  a  ladder  against 
the  high  window  through  which  Antony  had  been  received  and 
chmbs  into  the  monument  with  two  Soldiers.  Thus  he  effects  the 
capture  of  Cleopatra.  Shakespeare,  however,  has  conflated  the 
two  parleys,  preferring  to  employ  the  first  parleyer  (Proculeius) 
mstead  of  the  second  (Callus);  he  has  changed  the  parlev  from 
a  dialogue  conducted  through  the  gates  to  a  face-to-face  con- 
versation between  the  beleaguered  Queen  and  an  emissary  who 
IS  permitted  to  enter  her  fortress  for  the  sake  of  parleying;  and  he 
has  chosen  not  to  represent  (or  even  to  narrate)  the  scaHng  of  the 
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wall  and  the  entrance  of  the  monument  window  by  the  Soldiers 
who  effect  the  capture  of  Cleopatra. 

Ill 

It  remains  to  explain  two  peculiarities  of  the  folio  text.  (1)  Why 
is  a  stage-direction  missing  from  the  text  between  lines  34  and  35? 
And  (2)  why  are  there  two  consecutive  speech-headings  for  Pro- 
culeius  at  lines  32  and  35?  As  it  happens,  the  two  peculiarities  are 

closely  related. 

An  answer  to  the  first  question  has  recently  been  proposed  by 
Charlton  Hinman,  in  a  discussion  of  textual  problems  arising 
from  inaccuracies  of  estimate  in  the  casting-off  of  copy  for  the 
First  Folio  of  Shakespeare. ^^  It  is  that  the  stage-direction  for  the 
capture  of  Cleopatra  stood  in  the  printer's  copy  but  was  omitted 
by  the  compositor  in  order  to  squeeze  the  text  of  his  copy  into  the 
folio  page  (sig.  zzl)  for  which  it  had  been  cast  off: 

Again  we  are  concerned  with  the  last-composed  page  in  the  first 
half  of  its  quire.  Again  we  are  concerned  with  a  decidedly  "tight" 
page.  (Notice,  for  instance,  the  white  lines  both  above  and  below 
two  of  the  three  entry  directions  in  the  immediately  antecedent 
page,  yy6^.  There  are  also  three  entry  directions  in  zzl,  but  there 
are  no  white  lines  at  all.)  In  short  we  are  concerned  with  a  page 
that  could  hardly  accommodate  the  stage  direction  so  obviously 
wandng  from  it  between  lines  a37  and  a38,  and  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  it  was  omitted  for  no  other  reason. 

An  answer  to  the  second  quesdon  lies  in  the  Elizabethan  scribal 
practice  of  sometimes  repeating  a  character's  speech-heading 
when  his  speech  is  interrupted  by  a  stage-direction.  The  second 
speech-heading  is  a  convenience  since  it  makes  clear  at  once  that 
a  heading  has  not  been  dropped  from  the  line  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  interrupting  direction.  (In  general,  modern  editorial 
practice  is  to  delete  the  second  heading.)  Here  are  some  examples 
of  "consecutive  identical  speech-headings"  of  the  kind  in 
question. 

(1)  Marlowe,  Edward  II,  Q-form  O  (1594),  sig.  Kl: 

Mort.  ill.  First  would  I  heare  newes  that  hee  were 
deposde, 
And  then  let  me  alone  to  handle  him. 
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Enter  Messenger. 
Mor.  iu.  Letters,  from  whence? 

(2)  Arthur  Wilson,  The  Inconstant  Lady  (>1630),  Folder 
Library  manuscript  (Lambarde,  1487.2),  fol.  29:  ' 

Duke.  I  long  to  see  her.  Exeunt  [others]. 

Emilia  in  a  bed  the  Duke  comes  to  her 
Duke.  Shee  sleepes !  .  .  . 

(3)  Randolph,  Amyntas,  Q  (1638),  sig.  CC4: 

Mop.  By  Ceres,  Thestylis,  most  wilHngly. 

Enter  Dorylas. 
Mop.  Ah  Dorilus,  heard  you  what  the  birds  did  say? 

(4)  Denham,  The  Sophy,  Q  (1642),  sig.  H3: 

So.  Bring  back  those  villaines. 

Enter  Haly  and  Caliph. 
So.  Now  to  your  teares,  dear  Madam,  . 

(5)  Shirley,  The  Politician,  Q  (1655),  sig.  11^; 

Al.  O  my  poor  Gotharus. 

Enter  Queen. 

At  Madam,  you  are  secure,  though  you  pursued 
My  death,  I  wish  you  safety. 

These  particular  examples  have  been  chosen  partly  for  the  con- 
venience of  reproducing  short  interrupted  speeches,  partly  in 
order  to  illustrate  one-line  interrupting  stage-dh-ections.  Scores 
ol  additional  examples  might  be  cited;  some  Shakespearian  ones 

T^Ar^f""^^  ^'  "'^'-  ^^'  ^^'  ^^'  ^^^'  ^^'  °3'  ^2,  and  aa4  of 
the  1623  Folio. 

This  evidence  suggests  that  the  consecutive  identical  speech- 
headings  in  the  folio  text  of  the  second  monument  scene  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  caused  by  a  stage-direction  which  stood 
m  the  manuscript  used  as  printer's  copy,  this  direction  interrupt- 
ing Proculeius's  speech  after  line  34;  and  that  the  interrupting, 
direction  (omitted  by  the  compositor  in  setting  type  for  zzl)  could 
have  been  as  simple  and  as  short  as  the  direction  ^^ Enter  soldiers'' 
supplied  by  Harrison  in  the  Penguin  edition  of  1937. 
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NOTES 

1.  Presumably  the  specific  "Charmian  &  Iras'^  of  the  folio  stage- 
direction  duplicates  the  general  ''her  Maides"\  that  is  to  say,  not 
five  but  three  actors  enter.  For  the  folio  text  I  have  used  the  Yale 
facsimile  edition  (1954). 

2.  See  my  "Reconstitution  du  theatre  du  Swan,"  in  Le  Lieu  thedtral  a 
la  Renaissance,  ed.  Jean  Jacquot  (1964),  especially  Figs.  15-17. 

3.  I  have  discussed  the  staging  technique  in  "Shakespeare's  Use  of  a 
Gallery  over  the  Stage,"  Shakespeare  Survey  10  (1957),  pp.  77-89. 

4.  Compare  M.  R.  Ridley,  ed.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (New  Arden  edi- 
tion, 1954),  pp.  248-49.  Ridley's  discussion  is  useful,  but  he  does 
not  treat  the  actual  heaving  aloft  of  Antony. 

5.  North's  Plutarch  (1579),  in  Ridley,  p.  281. 

6.  The  Globe  Restored  (1953),  pp.  58-60. 

7.  The  Globe  Playhouse  (1942),  pp.  346-49.  Adams  suggests  that  Antony 
was  carried  on  stage,  and  heaved  aloft,  reclining  on  his  "great 
shield." 

8.  The  second  (1 607)  edition  of  Daniel's  Cleopatra  has  a  description  of 
heaving  Antony  aloft  which  may  reflect  the  original  production  of 
Shakespeare's  play  at  the  Globe;  see  Joan  Rees,  "An  Elizabethan 
Eyewitness  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra?'"  Shakespeare  Survey  6  (1953), 
pp.  91-93.  In  Daniel's  account  Cleopatra  "drawes  him  up  in 
rowles  of  taffaty";  and  there  are  such  practical  details  as  "the 
pulley,"  and  "the  frame"  which  supported  Antony  during  the 
hoisting. 

9.  The  point  is  made  by  Adams,  pp.  342-46. 

10.  Albert  Feuillerat,  ed.,  Documents  Relating  to  the  Office  oj  the  Revels  in 
tJie  Time  oj  Queen  Elizabeth  (1908),  pp.  199-200. 

1 1 .  The  folio  text  includes  Mardian  in  this  entrance,  but  most  editors 
omit  him. 

12.  Compare  Sir  Walter  Greg,  The  Shakespeare  First  Folio  (1955):  "It  is 
quite  true  that  Gallus  ought  to  be  present.  At  V.i.69  Caesar  bids 
Gallus  assist  Proculeius,  and  at  ii.lll  he  enters  along  with  Procu- 
leius  in  Caesar's  train.  But  these  are  casual  mentions,  and  it  is  clear 
that  in  writing  the  scene  of  the  capture  Shakespeare  had  simply 
forgotten  about  him.  This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  editors 
have  displayed  their  knowledge  of  Plutarch  in  fussy  elaboration  of 
the  simplicity  of  Shakespeare"  (p.  401,  n.). 

13.  The  Printing  and  Proof-Reading  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  (1963), 
II,  508. 
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The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library 

James  G.  McManaway* 

ST.  GEORGE'S  DAY  in  1932  was  a  time  of  jubUation  for 
lovers  of  Shakespeare.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Horace  Howard 
Furness  Library  was  dedicated.    In   Stratford-upon-Avon,   the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  was  formally  opened  by  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  performance  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Parts  One  and  Two,  on  the  same  day.  Tlie  demand  for  tickets  was 
so  great  that  the  Governors  had  to  allot  them  by  ballot.  The  tra- 
ditional luncheon  was  served  under  a  marquee  in  the  gardens  of 
New  Place.  And  in  Washington,  the  gift  of  the  Folger  Shake- 
speare Library  to  the  American  people  was  symbolized  by  the 
presentation  of  the  keys  to  President  Herbert  Hoover.  The  first 
Memorial  Theatre  in  Stratford,  whose  dedicatory  performance 
on  23  April  1864  celebrated  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's 
birth,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1926.  At  once  funds  began  to 
be  collected  around  the  world  for  the  construction  of  a  new  play- 
house on  the  Avon.  At  least  two  members  of  the  very  eff'ective 
American  Committee  were  Philadelphians  and  members  of  the 
Shakspere  Society  of  Philadelphia:  James  M.  Beck  and  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  Jr.,  who  had  taken  up  his  father's  mantle  and 
continued  the  editing  of  the  New  Variorum  Shakespeare. 

It  was  natural  for  Philadelphia  to  be  strongly  represented  on 
the  American  Committee  to  raise  funds  for  the  new  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Theatre  in  Stratford,  because  that  city  had  a  long  his- 
tory of  Shakespearian  activity.  Its  colonial  playhouses  had  pre- 
sented many  of  the  plays.  The  first  American  engraving  of  Shake- 
peare  had  been  published  there  in  The  Columbian  Magazine  in 
1787.  The  first  collected  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  the  United 
States  was  published  there  in  1795.  And  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  city  was  a  center  of  Shakespearian  activ- 
ity. In  1851,  it  saw  the  organization  of  The  Shakspere  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  the  fourth  such  organization,  and  now,  still  flour- 
ishing, the  oldest  Shakespeare  club  with  continuous  existence. 
Men  like  Joseph  Parker  Norris  of  Philadelphia  were  in  corre- 

*  Consultant  in  Literature  and  Bibliography,  Folger  Shakespeare  Library. 
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spondence  with  Shakespearian  editors  and  commentators  here 
and  abroad.  And  H.  H.  Furness  pubHshed  the  first  volume  of  his 
New  Shakespeare  Variorum  in  1871.  The  edition  was  continued 
by  his  son  Henry  Howard  Furness,  Jr.;  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1931,  his  working  library  was  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  housed  in  a  special  room. 

It  was  this  room  and  its  contents  that  were  dedicated  on  23 
April  1 932.  Had  it  consisted  exclusively  of  early  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, it  would  have  been  given  a  hearty  welcome  anywhere,  for 
these  included  Folios,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  quartos, 
ranging  in  date  from  Hamlet  (1611)  to  Hamlet  (1703).  Nine  other 
plays  were  represented  in  quartos.  Among  other  treasures  should 
be  mentioned  the  first  copy  to  come  to  America  of  Engelische 
Comedien  and  Tragedien  (1620),  German  versions  of  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  plays.  The  Furness  Library  is  now  installed  in  a 
period  room  in  the  new  Van  Pelt  Library. 

The  dedication  of  The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  in  Wash- 
ington was  like  the  opening  of  Pandora's  box.  No  one  really  knew 
what  was  in  it  except  Mrs.  Henry  Clay  Folger,  for  Mr.  Folger 
had  died  in  1 930,  shortly  after  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone,  an 
event  he  was  unable  to  attend.  Mrs.  Folger  knew  the  contents 
because  the  childless  couple  had  given  them  their  love  and  learn- 
ing and  their  leisure  hours  for  nearly  forty  years.  Together  they 
had  read  book  catalogues,  written  letters,  compiled  want-lists, 
and  journeyed  inconspicuously  to  England  in  their  quest.  As 
shipments  were  received,  these  devoted  people  examined  and 
listed  the  books  and  manuscripts,  packed  them  securely,  and 
placed  them  in  storage  against  the  day  when  they  could  be  placed 
in  a  library  for  the  use  of  Shakespearian  scholars.  Avoiding  all 
publicity,  they  accumulated  thousands  of  items.  Few  besides  the 
antiquarian  book-dealers  knew  what  was  going  on,  and  they  had 
no  proper  idea  of  the  success  that  attended  Folger's  efforts.  When 
occasional  rarities  were  traced  to  him  and  scholars  requested 
access,  they  would  not  believe  Folger's  reply  that  the  material  was 
inaccessible.  Not  until  1932  did  the  world  learn  that  Henry  Clay 
Folger  never  saw  his  books  on  a  shelf.  For  him,  the  only  reward 
was  his  dream  of  a  great  library  and  the  knowledge  of  his  treas- 
ures that  would  make  it  great. 
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Folger's  purpose,  formed  early  in  life,  was  to  assemble  a  library  ' 
where  scholars  might  determine  the  text  of  Shakespeare.  In  his 
day,  the  highest  textual  authority  was  accorded  to  the  First  Folio 
of  1623.  Learning  somehow  that  copies  of  this  book  differed  in 
many  readings,  Folger  set  about  bringing  enough  copies  of  the 
Folio  together  to  form  an  unshakable  base  of  textual  study.  In 
those  days,  there  was  no  microfilm,  photostating  was  rudimen- 
tary, and  a  photographic  copy  of  the  1000-page  book  would  cost 
as  much  as  Folger  paid  for  some  copies.  So  he  bought  First  Folios 
on  an  unprecedented  scale— 79  of  them,  plus  fragments— perfect 
copies,  association  copies,  copies  with  remarkable  bibliographical 
features. 

Luckily,  he  bought  Quartos,  too,  in  unequalled  quantities,  in- 
cluding the  unique  Q  1  of  Titus  Andronicus  (1594)  and  the  unique 
fragment  of  Q  1  of  Henry  IV,  Part  One,  and  the  Edward  Gwinn 
volume  of  1619  Quartos,  perfect  and  in  the  original  binding.  Any 
edition  of  Shakespeare  in  any  language,  and  all  the  adaptations 
and  works  of  criticism,  great  or  small,  found  a  place  in  Folger's 
scheme.  (After  the  Library  was  opened  to  readers,  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Paul,  of  Philadelphia,  transferred  some  300  editions  of  Shake- 
speare from  his  private  library  to  enrich  the  Folger  holdings.) 

But  Folger  did  not  stop  with  Shakespeare  or  even  with  belles 
lettres.  His  idea  of  a  library  grew  with  his  fortune.  Not  a  trained 
scholar,  and  working  without  the  aid  of  a  librarian,  he  expanded 
his  dream  under  the  tutelage  of  antiquarian  book  dealers  and  by 
the  exercise  of  the  native  wit  and  imagination  that  had  brought 
financial  success.  He  was  thus  able  to  anticipate  many  of  the 
needs  of  scholarship,  and  soon  his  Shakespeare  collection  was 
growing  into  one  of  the  great  research  libraries  of  the  English 
Renaissance.  Some  of  the  special  collections  deserve  a  few  words, 
both  because  they  are  important  in  themselves  and  because  they 
are  not  always  precisely  what  one  would  have  expected  to  find. 
Dramatic  manuscripts,  Shakespearian  and  other  prompt-books, 
theatrical  account  books— these  are  obvious  holdings,  as  are  the     \ 
theatrical  prints  and  photographs  and  the  playbills.  Elizabethan 
music  in  manuscript  and  print,  English  song  books  to  about  1720, 
and  theatrical  sheet  music  of  the  Restoration  and  early  eighteenth 
century  may  occasion  only  mild  surprise.  The  rich  and  growing 
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collection  of  emblem  books  and  fete  books  is  a  difTerent  matter. 
And  no  one  was  prepared  for  the  neo-Latin  drama  and  the  early 
Italian  plays  Folger  assembled. 

The  endowment  Folger  provided,  plus  the  supplement  added 
by  Mrs.  Folger  at  her  death,  enabled  his  institutional  successors 
to  increase  the  collections  beyond  even  the  Founder's  wildest 
dream.  From  1932  until  1936,  for  example,  hundreds  of  English 
books  published  between  1475  and  1641  were  purchased.  Then 
in  1938  the  comparable  section  of  Sir  Leicester  Harmsworth's 
library  was  acquired  by  private  negotiation — some  11,000 
volumes.  At  once  the  Folger  stepped  up  into  second  place,  next  to 
the  British  Museum.  Now  for  the  first  time,  the  Library  had  one 
or  more  books  from  all  but  a  few  of  the  earliest  English  presses. 
Now  there  were  more  than  a  few  bindings  worth  a  second  look. 
And  now  there  was  a  collection  of  English  Americana  of  major 
importance.  Among  the  Loseley  Manuscripts,  the  Library  se- 
cured the  hundreds  of  surviving  documents  relating  to  the  Office 
of  the  Master  of  Revels  from  Henry  VIII  to  the  early  years  of 
Elizabeth  I.  Then  the  rich  John  Dryden  Library  of  P.  J.  Dobell 
was  added  to  the  already  strong  collection  of  Restoration 
literature. 

Good  fortune  has  continued  to  attend  the  Library.  Thus  Eng- 
lish belles  lettres  are  being  ever  more  strongly  buttressed  with  im- 
portant French  and  Italian  works.  British  theology  can  now  be 
read  against  a  background  of  early  editions  of  Luther  and  Calvin 
on  the  one  hand  and  Jansenist  tracts  and  general  Catholic  theol- 
ogy on  the  other.  In  the  field  of  political  and  economic  history, 
the  Folger  has  added  the  Calthorp  collection  of  late  seventeenth- 
century  and  early  eighteenth-century  books  on  economics,  a  fine 
lot  of  Anglo-Dutch  pamphlets,  some  hundreds  of  Mazarinades, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  volumes  of  early  transcripts  of  the 
Strozzi  family  papers.  English  social  history  has  been  enriched  by 
the  large  collections  of  Bagot  Family  Papers  and  the  Talbot- 
Cavendish  Family  Papers.  And  the  Newdigate  Letterbooks  throw 
new  light  on  court,  politics,  and  society  of  late  Restoration 
London. 

Contrary,  then,  to  what  most  people  still  believe,  the  Folger 
Library  is  not  limited  to  Shakespeare.  One  may  do  primary  re- 
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search  here  in  any  area  of  intellectual  activity  of  the  Tudor- 
Stuart  period  (roughly  1475-1715,  with  logical  continuations), 
with  the  necessary  reference  works  at  hand,  and  a  not  inconsider- 
able adjunct  collection  of  Continental  books. 

Since  the  Library  opened  in  1932,  scholars  around  the  world 
have  read  here;  even  more  have  drawn  upon  its  resources  by 
securing  microfilms,  photostats,  and  photographs.  A  few  of  the 
rarest  books  have  been  reproduced  in  facsimile;  and  now  the 
Library  has  several  series  of  publications,  including  both  reprints 
and  books  about  Elizabethan  life  and  letters.  Funds  are  also 
available  each  year  for  Fellowships.  These  are  usually  awarded 
for  short  periods  of  study— two  to  six  months— but  occasionally 
for  a  full  year.  The  stipend  varies  with  the  project  and  with  the 
needs  and  qualifications  of  the  grantee. 
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Significant  Doubling  of  Roles  in 
Henry  VI,  Part  Two 

Robert  Y.  Turner* 

ON  THE  twenty-first  of  September,  1599,  Thomas  Platter, 
visiting  London  from  Basle,  attended  a  performance  of 
Julius  Caesar  at  the  Globe  and  later  noted  that  it  was  "excellently 
performed  by  some  fifteen  persons."  Since  there  are  about  forty 
speaking  parts  in  this  play,  we  can  infer  that  the  actors  in  Shake- 
speare's company  at  the  time  of  his  maturity  doubled  their  roles, 
perpetuating  a  practice  established  when  travelling  companies 
had  no  more  than  four  or  five  players.  Title-page  charts  of  earlier 
printed  plays  give  us  details  of  casting;  Horestes  (1567),  for  ex- 
ample, distributes  twenty-seven  roles  among  six  players;  Cambises 
(c.  1568-1570)  divides  thirty-eight  among  eight  players.  Just  how 
the  parts  were  distributed  for  most  plays  must  remain  a  matter 
for  speculation.   There  have  been  hypotheses  about  type-casting, 
and  it  is  tempting  to  think  that  we  can  uncover  some  of  the  secrets 
of  Shakespeare's  craft  by  seeing  that  he  fashioned  roles  for  the 
talents  of  specific  actors  in  his  company.^  Most  likely  the  comic 
roles  of  Costard,  Launce,  Dogberry,  and  Bottom,  all  distinguished 
by  farcical  tricks  and  clownish  bumbling,  were  played  by  Will 
Kempe  before  he  left  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Men  in  1599;  after 
this  time  the  comic  roles  of  Touchstone,  Feste,  the  first  grave- 
digger,  and  the  Fool  in  Lear  suggest  they  were  written  for  an 
actor  with  a  sharper  wit,  a  refined  delivery,  and  a  talent  for 
singing,  Robert  Armin.^  Bernard  Beckerman,  however,  points 
out  that  the  tradition  of  doubling  gave  the  Elizabethan  actor 
scant  opportunity  to  develop  a  speciality.  He  was  forced  to  play 
a  variety  of  roles  in  a  variety  of  plays,  and  unless  he  were  someone 
with  an  obvious  speciality  for  comedy,  like  Kempe  or  Armin,  he 
adapted  his  talents  to  the  economies  of  his  company.  The  typical 
Elizabethan  play,  Beckerman  continues,  emphasized  the  telling 
of  a  story  more  than  the  development  of  character  and  made  few 
demands  on  an  actor's  ability.  The  characterizations,  more  gen- 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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eric  than  specific,  could  be  differentiated  by  several  readily  dis- 
cernible gestures.3  Equally  discouraging  for  any  suppositions 
about  casting  are  two  manuscripts  of  plays  from  this  period  which, 
used  as  prompt  copies,  show  that  two  actors  played  the  same 
role.^  It  appears,  then,  prudent  to  avoid  speculations  about 
Elizabethan  practices  of  doubling. 

In  the  face  of  these  uncertainties  I  take  the  risk  of  proposing 
that  in  at  least  a  few  instances  roles  were  cast  with  an  eye  to  re- 
inforcing their  meaning.  Perhaps  in  Henry  VI,  Part  Two,  two 
actors  doubled  roles  of  consistent  moral  significance.  Throughout 
this  play  Richard  of  York  grows  steadily  in  power  until  at  the  i 
conclusion  his  faction  triumphandy  defeats  the  King's  forces  at 
St.  Albans.  But  in  Act  Four  he  remains  off  stage.  Rather  than 
dramatize  his  career  in  Ireland,  Shakespeare  concentrated  upon 
the  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade.  The  actor  who  plays  York,  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  important  roles  in  the  drama,  would  not  likely 
remain  inactive  throughout  an  entire  act.  It  seems  appropriate 
to  ask  what  role  he  takes,  and  I  suggest  Jack  Cade.  Before  York 
departs  for  Ireland,  he  informs  the  audience  in  soliloquy  of  his  j 
relationship  to  Cade:  1 

And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 

I  have  seduc'd  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 

John  Cade  of  Ashford, 

To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 

Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer.   .   .  . 

This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute;  .  .   . 

Say  that  he  thrive,  as  'tis  great  like  he  will. 

Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 

And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd  (III.i.355ff.).5 

If  the  actor  did  not  play  both  roles,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Shake- 
speare neglected  to  dramatize  a  meeting  between  the  two  charac- 
ters. In  a  brief  interchange  on  stage  York  might  instruct  Cade  in 
his  duties,  a  dialogue  which  need  occupy  no  more  lines  than 
York's  soliloquy  narrating  the  same  facts.  The  exact  relationship 
between  the  two  must  be  clear,  for  it  makes  Cade's  rebellion 
relevant  to  the  drama.  Certainly  a  short  scene  would  have  the 
advantage  over  narration  of  impressing  upon  the  audience 
this  link. 
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Some  stronger  reason  must  have  urged  Shakespeare  to  reject 
dialogue  for  narrative,  a  reason  which  becomes  evident  if  we  ask 
why  Shakespeare  chose  to  concentrate  upon  Jack  Cade  rather 
than  upon  York  in  Ireland.  It  would  seem  more  dramatic  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  single  figure  of  York  as  he  moves  from  strength 
to  strength  than  to  scatter  attention  over  both  the  careers  of  York 
and  Cade.  But  what  Shakespeare  appears  to  lose  in  dramatic 
continuity,  he  gains  in  moral  significance.  As  the  play  ends,  the 
house  of  York  triumphs  and  the  forces  of  order  go  down  in  defeat. 
If,  as  York  tells  us.  Cade  is  his  substitute,  we  may  suspect  that 
their  careers  are  parallel  in  more  respects  than  rebellion.  York's 
discussion  of  his  lineage  (Act  Two,  scene  two)  is  parodied  by 
Cade's  proclamation  of  his  false  genealogy  (Act  Four,  scene  two) ; 
York^s  willingness  to   have   the   innocent  Duke   Humphrey  of 
Gloucester  murdered  is  echoed  by  Cade's  execution  of  Lord  Say; 
but  most  important.  Cade's  defeat  by  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
suggests  that  York  will  meet  a  similar  end.  The  fact  that  one  actor 
plays  both  parts  would  help  sustain  this  expectation,  which  must 
be  projected  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  play.  The  analogical  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  characters,  however,  is  not  unique;  the 
sequence  of  events  encourages  us  to  note  analogies.  The  Duchess 
of  Gloucester's  fall  into  disgrace  in  Act  Two  prefigures  her  hus- 
band's fall  in  Act  Three.  Just  as  Horner,  a  supporter  of  York,  is 
killed  in  single  combat  by  Peter  in  Act  Two,  so  Cade,  York's  sub- 
stitute, is  killed  in  single  combat  by  Alexander  Iden  in  Act  Four. 
Just  as  Cardinal  Beaufort  dies  a  terrible  death  in  Act  Three  after 
participating  in  the  murder  of  Duke  Humphrey,   so  Suffolk, 
another  of  the  murderers,  dies  a  violent  death  in  Act  Four.  Shake- 
speare chose  to  make  his  didactic  point  not  by  concentrating  on 
one  or  two  main  characters  but  by  repetition  through  \'arious 
characters,  embodying  the  rhetorical  principle  of  copia  in  dra- 
matic  structure.    In   this   he  was  approximating  the  effect  of 
A  Mirror  for  Magistrates  with  its  succession  of  narratives  about  the 
rise  and  fall  of  political  figures. 

In  Act  Four,  when  a  new  group  of  characters  occupies  the 
stage,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  principle  of  analogy 
guided  the  assignment  of  double  roles.  The  actor  who  plays  Duke 
Humphrey,  the  main  character  in  the  first  half  of  the  play,  prob- 
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ably  takes  succeeding  roles  which  reembody  his  moral  character 
As  an  upholder  of  law  and  order,  he  represents  the  opposition  to 
York's  treasonous  ambition.  Although  he  is  murdered  midway  in 
the  play  and  opens  the  way  for  York's  success,  Shakespeare  en- 
courages us  to  feel  his  defeat  is  only  temporary.  First,  the  actor 
who  plays  Humphrey  probably  reappears  as  Lord  Say,  an  inno- 
cent victim  of  Cade's  condemned  to  death  because  he  supports 
learnmg  and  speaks  Latin.  This  brutal  episode  resembles  Hum- 
phrey's murder  at  the  hands  of  Margaret,  Suffolk,  Beaufort,  and 
York.  Second,  he  appears  again  embodied  as  Alexander  Iden  to 
mtimate  the  eventual  triumph  of  order  over  York.  Iden  estab- 
lishes his  identity  by  a  short  soliloquy  immediately  upon  his  first 
entrance: 

Lord !  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  the  court, 

And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these? 

This  small  inheritance  my  father  left  me 

Contenteth  me,  and  worth  a  monarchy. 

I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning. 

Or  gather  wealth  I  care  not  with  what  envy: 

Sufficeth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  state, 

And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate  (IV.x.16-23). 

Duke   Humphrey  speaks  similar   thoughts  earlier  in   the   play 
(Ln.41-50)  to  urge  the  Duchess  to  abandon  her  ambition  and  be 
content  with  the  position  of  "second  woman"  in  the  realm.  Al- 
though similar  in  moral  attitude,    the  Duke  and   Iden  differ 
sharply  in  the  size  of  their  parts.  Iden  appears  only  twice,  the 
second  time  for  a  few  brief  words,  as  he  interrupts  York's  con- 
frontation of  Henry  VI  to  deposit  Cade's  head  before  him,  an- 
other juxtaposition  to  intimate  the  fate  of  the  rebel  York,  whose 
head  will  come  to  rest  on  the  gates  of  York  {3  H.  VI,  I.iv.l80) 
But  in  Iden's  first  scene,  being  alone  on  stage  with  Cade,  he  com- 
mands the  full  attention  of  the  audience.  Yet  he  suffers  somewhat 
m  importance  because  Cade  is  more  familiar  to  the  audience   a 
fact  which  would  be  mitigated  if  the  role  were  played  by  an  actor 
who  had  already  impressed  the  audience  with  his  presence  as 
Humphrey.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  stated  that  the  casting  of  parts 
did  occur  as  I  propose,  but  it  does  seem  that  the  struggle  between 
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Iden  and  Cade  would  gain  significance  if  the  actor  who  played 
Humphrey  and  the  actor  who  played  York  enact  this  scene. 

The  question  arises  whether  casting  ever  followed  such  a  pat- 
tern in  Shakespeare's  other  plays,  and  if  not,  why  only  in  this  one. 
So  far  as  I  can  determine,  conditions  of  production  and  Shake- 
speare's understanding  of  character  and  narration  combined  to 
encourage  significant  doubling  only  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 
Stories  of  linear  action,  where  one  group  of  characters  replaces 
another,  provide  more  occasions  for  doubling  than  stories  of  in- 
trigue, where  the  characters  remain  constant  throughout  the 
play.  David  Bevington  has  analyzed  the  structure  of  sixteenth- 
century  morality  plays  to  show  how  they  were  purposely  organ- 
ized to  give  most  of  the  actors  a  variety  of  roles.^  Since  the  travel- 
ling companies,  who  performed  these  plays,  were  usually  small, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  casting  followed  moral  lines,  for  the  entire 
group  could  easily  be  engaged  in  playing  representatives  of  evil 
in  one  scene  and  representatives  of  good  in  another.  Only  the 
luxury  of  a  large  group  of  actors,  which  came  about  with  the  rise 
of  the  permanent  playhouse,  would  permit  special  attention  to 
the  significant  doubling  of  roles.  The  doubling  of  York's  role  with 
Cade's  or  Humphrey's  with  Lord  Say's  and  Iden's  would  be  most 
effective  only  if  the  actors  did  not  take  any  other  roles  in  the  same 
play.  It  appears  likely  that  in  view  of  the  arrangement  of  episodes 
in  the  dramatic  narrative  and  the  economies  of  the  theater,  the 
occasion  for  significant  doubling  did  not  arise  very  often. 

Another  limitation  is  set  by  Shakespeare's  method  of  charac- 
terization. Only  with  generalized  characters,  whose  behavior 
falls  into  recognizable  moral  patterns,  would  there  be  any  point 
in  casting  roles  to  emphasize  similarities.  In  the  three  Henry  VI 
plays  and  in  Richard  III  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  writing 
with  this  type  of  character  in  mind.^  He  dramatized  his  moral 
point  by  repeating  it  in  a  variety  of  situations  and  through  a 
multitude  of  characters.  In  7  Henry  VI,  to  present  the  civil  dis- 
sension among  the  English,  he  created  not  only  Winchester's 
quarrels  with  Gloucester  but  York's  quarrel  with  Somerset  and 
Vernon's  quarrel  with  Basset.  As  for  the  linking  of  roles  by  one 
actor,  it  may  be  that  the  same  player  took  both  the  roles  of  Joan 
of  Arc  and  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Joan's  spirit  as  the  devil's  emissary 
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obviously  passes  to  Margaret  to  continue  the  scourging  of  the 
Enghsh.  The  two  women  resemble  one  another  in  their  super- 
natural  power   to  enchant;  just   as  Joan's  rhetoric   convinces 
Charles  to  promote  her  early  in  the  play  and  Burgundy  to  join 
her  midway  in  the  play,  so  Margaret  enchants  Suffolk  to  advance 
her  fortunes  at  the  end  of  the  play.  As  soon  as  Joan  is  led  away  to 
execution,  Margaret  appears  on  stage  to  bewitch  Suffolk.  This 
immediate  juxtaposition  points  out  the  metamorphosis  of  Eng- 
land's scourge,  but  it  also  raises  a  doubt  about  the  possibility  of 
one  actor  doubling  in  both  roles.  How  did  he  change  costumes  so 
quickly  from  one  to  the  other?  It  may  well  have  been  that  Shake- 
speare took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  an  actor  could  manage  a 
quick  change  of  costume,  a  trick  which  would  starde  the  audience 
into  recognizing  the  continuity  between  Joan  and   Margaret. 
Certainly  playwrights  of  a  few  years  later  capitalized  upon  quick 
changes  of  disguise.    The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,   1596,  and 
Look  About  You,  c.  1598-1600,  both  performed  by  the  Admiral's 
Men,  depended  upon  a  "quick  change  artist"  for  their  appeal. 
The  actor  who  played  Skink  in  Look  About  You  exits  at  line  1 999, 
dressed  as  a  hermit,  and  returns  at  line  2008,  dressed  as  a  falconer 
(lineation  of  the  Malone  Society  Reprint).  But  since  I  have  found 
no  case  which  depends  upon  an  immediate  change  of  costume,  as 
an  actor  would  need  to  make  in  playing  both  Joan  and  Margaret, 
I  cannot  press  the  question  of  doubling  in  this  instance.  At  an- 
other point  in  7  Henry  VI,  in  the  anecdotal  episode  of  the  Countess 
of  Auvergne  who  seeks  to  trap  Talbot,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
actor  who  played  Joan  also  played  the  Countess.  This  doubling 
of  Talbot's  enemies  would  emphasize  their  inability  to  conquer 
him  by  force,  magic,  or  deception,  so  that  his  ultimate  defeat  was 
caused  less  by  French  power  than  by  England's  inability  to  shake 
itself  free  of  civil  dissension.  And  in  one  other  case,  Exeter  and 
Lucy,  doubling  could  have  underlined  the  significance  of  minor 
roles.  Exeter,  always  aware  of  the  dangers  of  civil  disorder  and  a 
spokesman  for  harmony,  was  probably  played  by  the  same  actor 
who  played  Sir  William  Lucy,  a  spokesman  for  order  in  urging 
both  York  and  Somerset  to  settle  their  differences  and  save 
Talbot  from  the  French.  But  in  this  case  the  roles  are  so  minor 
that  the  actor  no  doubt  doubled  in  other  parts  too;  so  whatever 
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the  effect  achieved  by  this  link,  it  would  be  slight.  In  3  Henry  VI 
it  may  be  that  the  young  actor  who  played  Rutland,  killed  by  the 
house   of  Lancaster   early   in   the   drama,    also   played   Prince 
Edward,  killed  by  the  house  of  York  late  in  the  drama.  And 
perhaps  Richard  of  York,  killed  in  Act  One,  appears  reembodied 
in  his  treacherous  son  Clarence  in  the  other  acts.  But  no  major 
point  of  significance  seems  to  demand  these  doublings.  Again  in 
Richard  III  analogies  abound  among  the  characters.  Margaret, 
for  example,   states  at  length  the  similarities  between  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  herself  (IV.iv.  82-115).  But  the  arrangement  of 
events  does  not  afford  the  occasion  for  doubling  to  dramatize  the 
moral  points.  The  strongest  evidence  for  significant  doubling 
appears  in  2  Henry  VI  among  Shakespeare's  early  plays.  In  pro- 
ducdons  of  other  playwrights  in  the  late  1580's  and  early  90's,  the 
practice  may  have  occurred  more  frequendy.  In  Tamburlaine,  for 
example,  did  the  same  actor  who  played  the  foolish  Mycetes  play 
the  weak  Agydas,  both  of  whom  Tamburlaine  disdains  to  kill? 
Or  did  the  actor  who,  as  the  ghost  of  Machiavel,  introduced 
The  Jew  of  Malta,  step  into  play  as  Barabas? 

However  extensive  the  practice  of  significant  doubling,  we 
cannot  claim  for  it  anything  more  than  a  supplementary  effect. 
It  occurred  infrequendy  at  best  alongside  the  customary  prac- 
tice of  haphazard  doubling,  and  must  have  affected  an  audience 
somewhat  below  the  threshhold  of  consciousness,  just  as  back- 
ground music  does  in  a  motion  picture.  In  the  same  way  that  a 
cluster  of  images  conditions  an  audience's  general  response  but 
not  its  immediate  awareness,  significant  doubling  was  periph- 
erally effective,  calling  attention  to  itself  only  in  negative 
fashion.  Only  if  the  images  were  removed,  would  the  dialogue 
have  less  impact;  only  if  the  significant  doubling  were  not  prac- 
ticed, would  the  effect  of  the  play  be  lessened.  This  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  2  Henry  VI. 

NOTES 

1.  "An  analysis  of  the  known  parts  in  the  preceding  and  all  other  plays 
of  the  Shakespearean  company  shows  that  each  of  the  major  actors 
had  his  particular  'business.'"  T.  W.  Baldwin,  The  Organization  and 
Personnel  of  the  Shakespearean  Company  (Princeton,  1927),  p.  177. 
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2.  See,  for  example,  E.  K.  Chambers,  William  Shakespeare:  A  Study  of  Facts 
and  Problems  (Oxford,  1930),  I,  82-83,  or  G.  E.  Bentley,  Shakespeare: 
A  Biographical  Handbook  (New  Haven,  1961),  p.  129. 

3.  Bernard   Beckerman,   Shakespeare   at  the   Globe    (New   York     196?^ 
pp.  121-122,  134-136.  '  ^' 

4.  C  J.  Sisson,  "Bibliographical  Aspects  of  Some  Stuart  Dramatic 
Manuscripts,"  RES,  I  (1925),  428-429.  Harry  R.  Hoppe,  ''John  of 
Bordeaux:  a  Bad  Quarto  That  Never  Reached  Print,"  in  Studies  in 
Honor  of  A.  H  R.  Fanchild,  ed.  C.  T.  Prouty,  Univ.  oj  Missouri  Studies, 
XXI,  No.  1  (Columbia,  Mo.,  1946),  121-132.  See  also  W  T 
Lawrence,  "The  Practice  of  Doubling  and  Its  Influence  on  Early 
Dramaturgy,"  Pre-Restoration  Stage  Studies  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1927), 

5.  I  have  followed  the  text  of  the  Arden  Shakespeare,  a  revised  edition 
by  Andrew  S.  Cairncross  (London,  1957). 

6.  From  Mankind  to  Marlowe  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1962). 

7.  Alois  Brandl  suggested  that  the  actor  who  played  the  Fool  in  Lear 
doubled  as  Cordelia,  and  I  think  a  case  could  be  made  that  the  two 
characters  are  remarkably  similar  in  their  relationship  with  King 
Lear.  This  suggestion  has  gained  litde  favor;  Kenneth  Muir,  for  ex- 
ample, m  his  recent  edition  of  the  play  (The  Arden  Shakespeare, 
London,  1952,  p.  217)  approves  Alwin  Thaler's  attack  on  it.  Thaler's 
mam  argument  turns  on  the  timbre  of  the  actor's  voice:  "The  con- 
clusion that  Shakespeare  purposely  made  it  [Cordelia's  voice]  ever 
soft,  gende,  and  low  seems  to  me  as  inescapable  as  the  corollary  that 
he  would  not  have  done  so  if  he  had  meant  the  Fool  to  pronounce 
her  part,  that  is,  her  voice."  "'Doubling'  in  Shakespeare,"  T.L.S. 
(Feb.  13,  1931),  p.  122.  He  notes  that  the  Fool's  singing  voice  did  not 
at  one  pomt  please  Lear  and  surmises  that  the  voice  must  have  been 
piercmg  to  be  eff-ective  during  the  heath  scenes.  But  the  opposite 
conclusion  seems  equally,  if  not  more,  plausible.  If  the  same  actor  is 
to  double  in  two  roles,  he  must  be  able  to  differentiate  them  mark- 
edly. Therefore,  if  Shakespeare  went  to  some  trouble  to  difi'erentiate 
the  voice  of  Cordelia  from  the  voice  of  the  Fool,  he  could  very  well 
have  been  assisdng  the  actor  who  was  to  double  them. 
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Ralph  Hodgson  Exhibition 

Neda  M.  Westlake* 

THREE  famous  poems  of  this  century— Ralph  Hodgson's 
"Eve,"  "Time,  You  Old  Gipsy  Man,"  and  "The  Bull"  — 
were  first  published  fifty  years  ago,  in  1913.  November,  1963, 
also  marked  the  first  anniversary  of  the  poet's  death. 

To  commemorate  those  publications  and  to  salute  the  memory 
of  a  great  poet,  the  Rare  Book  Collection  sponsored  an  exhibit  in 
November  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Seymour  Adelman,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  John  Carter  in  the  London  Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment as  "America's  prime  bibliophilic  devotee  not  only  of 
Hodgson  but  of  Lovat  Eraser  his  illustrator  and  of  Holbrook 
Jackson  their  impresario."  There  were  personal  links  between 
Ralph  Hodgson  and  the  University.  He  visited  the  campus 
several  times  while  staying  in  Philadelphia  in  1939;  in  May,  1942, 
he  read  his  poems  to  an  appreciative  audience  in  Houston  Hall. 
Dr.  Cornelius  Weygandt  was  an  enthusiastic  and  vocal  admirer 
of  the  poet.  They  shared  a  warm  friendship  which  included  other 
members  of  the  community.  Mr.  Adelman  began  to  collect 
Hodgson  as  far  back  as  1 924,  and  his  friendship  for  the  poet  bore 
fruit  in  his  outstanding  collection,  from  which  the  jewels  de- 
scribed below  were  exhibited  for  the  pleasure  of  many  visitors, 
especially  Mrs.  Hodgson,  who  came  from  her  home  in  Ohio  for 
the  occasion. 

In  1913,  Ralph  Hodgson,  with  Holbrook  Jackson  and  a  young 
artist,  Lovat  Eraser,  set  up  a  private  press  venture,  "At  the  Sign 
of  Elying  Fame,"  at  Eraser's  studio,  45  Roland  Gardens,  London. 
Erom  that  address  were  published,  in  the  form  of  chapbooks  and 
broadsides,  many  of  Hodgson's  finest  lyrics.  Charmingly  deco- 
rated by  Lovat  Eraser,  they  sold  for  prices  ranging  from  tuppence 
for  a  broadside  to  half  a  crown  for  a  large  paper,  hand-colored, 
limited-edition  chapbook. 

James  Stephens  and  Walter  de  la  Mare  also  contributed  to  the 
enterprise.  Although  "Elying  Eame"  existed  only  a  year,  its  pub- 
lications remain  among  the  most  distinguished  and  delightful  of 

*  Librarian,  Rare  Book  Division,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Libraries. 
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our  time.  Had  it  published  nothing  else  than  the  three  poems  fea- 
tured m  this  exhibit,  it  would  still  have  an  assured  place  in  the 
literary  annals  of  the  twentieth  century. 

^'  ATelmaT^'^^^  manuscript.  Presented  by  the  author  to  Seymour 

2.  ORIGINAL  DRAWING  FOR  "eve."  One  of  twdve  drawings  made  by 
Lovat  Fraser  to  decorate  "eve,"  his  favorite  among  Hodgson's 
lyrics  this  was  done  for  the  cover  of  the  first  edition,  the  most 
sought-after  of  all  the  "Flying  Fame"  issues. 

3.  EVE.  First  edition,  London,  1913.  The  first  of  the  "Flying  Fame" 
chapbooks    also    contains    "Time,    You    Old    Gipsy    Man"    and 

Reason  Has  Moons."  All  three  forms  were  displayed:  the  small- 
paper,  uncolored,  issued  in  400  copies:  the  large-paper,  colored, 
50  copies;  and  the  Japan  vellum,  from  the  ten  issued,  hand-colored 
by  Lovat  Fraser,  numbered  and  signed  by  him  and  the  poet.  These 
last  were  never  regularly  offered  for  sale  and  are  now  among  the 
rarest  of  modern  first  editions.  No  copy  has  appeared  at  auction  in 
more  than  thirty  years. 

4.  TIME,  YOU  OLD  GIPSY  MAN.  Autograph  manuscript.  Presented  by  the 
author  to  Seymour  Adelman.  ^ 

5.  THE  BULL.  Autograph  manuscript.  Presented  by  Hodgson  to  Lovat 
Fraser  in  191   ,  soon  after  they  first  met.  It  was  from  this  ms.  that       i 
Fraser  drew  the  decorations  for  the  "Flying  Fame"  chapbook  pub-      ' 
hshed  in  1913.  The  ms.  consists  of  16  pages  of  text,  a  title-page,  and 

a  page  bearing  a  presentation  inscription  to  Lovat  Fraser. 

6.  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  FOR  "the  BULL."  The  Complete  set  of  four 
drawings  by  Lovat  Fraser  for  Ralph  Hodgson's  poem,  published  as 
a    1- lying  Fame"  chapbook  in  1913. 

7.  THE  BULL  First  edition,  London,  1913.  One  of  twelve  copies  on 
Japan  vellum,  hand-colored  by  Lovat  Fraser,  numbered  and 
signed  by  him  and  the  poet. 

8.  FLYING  FAME  ADVERTISEMENTS.  Publication  lists,  London,  1913    In       ^ 
Its  brief  life  of  somewhat  less  than  a  year,  "Flying  Fame"  issued 
only  two  advertisements.  Like  all  of  its  other  publications,  these 
were  designed  by  Lovat  Fraser,  and  are  now  themselves  scarce 
collector  s  items. 

9.  ^LYiNG  FAME  OFFICE  CORRESPONDENCE.  Two  memoranda  on  letter- 

,f°' "^.^^^t  ^^^^ber  29  and  December  8,  1913.  The  business  end 
ot  1^  lying  Fame  was  conducted  with  the  nonchalance  befitting  an 
enterprise  founded  by  a  poet,  an  artist  and  a  journalist.  Whoever 
happened  to  be  around  the  premises  and  in  the  mood  attended  to 
such  tiresome  trivia  as  invoices  and  delayed  shipments. 
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10.  RALPH  HODGSON  LETTER.  A.^.s.  from  Norfolk,  England,  ca.  1916  to 
Clement  Shorter,  promising  to  send  a  list  of  the  "Flying  Fame" 
publications.  He  adds;  "Lovat  Fraser  and  myself  hope  to  continue 
the  issue  after  the  war  if  all  be  well.  .  .  ."  Hodgson  and  Fraser 
served  in  the  British  Army  during  World  War  I.  They  never  re- 
vived "Flying  Fame."  Fraser  was  severely  wounded  in  the  war,  and 
after  achieving  fame  with  his  "Beggar's  Opera"  stage  sets  in  1920, 
died  the  next  year  at  the  age  of  31. 

11.  THE  MYSTERY.  First  edition  of  Ralph  Hodgson's  poem,  London, 
1913.  One  of  twelve  copies  on  Japan  vellum,  hand-colored  by  Lovat 
Fraser,  numbered  and  signed  by  him  and  the  author.  This  chap- 
book  also  contains  the  memorable  verses  of  "Stupidity  Street," 
"Ghoul  Care,"  "A  Wood  Song,"  "The  Swallow,"  "The  Journey- 
man," "The  Moor,"  and  "After." 

12.  THE  SONG  OF  HONOUR.  First  edition  of  Hodgson's  poem,  one  of  12 
copies  on  Japan  vellum,  hand-colored  by  Lovat  Fraser,  numbered 
and  signed  by  him  and  the  author. 

13.  LOVAT  FR.\SER  LETTER.  A.^.s.  from  London,  July  24,  1914,  to  Henry 
Savage:  "...  Ralph  Hodgson  has  mentioned  your  poems  to  me 
.  .  .  that  is  enough  to  oflfer  you  my  share  of  'Flying  Fame's'  help 
.  .  .  Mine  is  the  somewhat  hazardous  afTair  of  'decorating'  the  pub- 
lications &  if  I  cannot  feel  in  sympathy  with  a  poem  I  am  the  most 
miserable  creature  on  this  earth.  .  .  ." 

14.  THE  "flying  fame"  BROADSIDES.  A  Complete  set  of  first  editions, 
London,  1913.  The  first  "Flying  Fame"  publication  was  Ralph 
Hodgson's  "A  Song."  This  was  issued  as  a  broadside,  and  six  more 
Hodgson  lyrics  were  similarly  published:  "February,"  "The  Gipsy 
Girl,"  "The  Beggar,"  "Playmates,"  "The  Late,  Last  Rook,"  and 
"The  Birdcatcher."  Each  broadside  appeared  in  three  forms:  un- 
colored,  price  two  pence;  hand-colored,  four  pence;  and  twelve 
copies  on  Japan  vellum,  hand-colored  by  the  artist,  numbered  and 
signed  by  him  and  the  author. 

15.  ORIGINAL  CARICATURE  OF  RALPH  HODGSON.  By  Lovat  Frascr, 
London,  1913.  From  September  to  December,  1913,  Lovat  Fraser 
filled  this  sketch-book  (made  by  Gordon  Craig  in  Florence)  with 
numerous  original  drawings.  Done  at  the  same  time  as  his  famous 
"Flying  Fame"  decorations,  they  are  similar  in  concept.  In  this 
exuberant  caricature,  a  superb  likeness,  Fraser  paid  tribute  to  his 
favorite  contemporary  poet.  When  Hodgson  leafed  through  this 
sketch-book  again  in  1942  (nearly  thirty  years  later),  he  remarked, 
"What  happy  days  all  this  brings  back!  It  seems  like  a  dream — the 
old  place  in  Roland  Gardens,  and  Lovat  sitting  at  his  easel." 
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Shakespeare  in  1599: 
The  Event  and  the  Art 

Herbert  Howarth* 

AT  THE  beginning  of  June,  1599,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
^  bury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  consigned  certain  satires 
and  other  works  of  Hterature  to  the  flames,  banned  any  further 
pubhcations  of  the  kind,  and  imposed  a  censorship  on  histories 
A  well-known  book  by  O.  J.  Campbell,  Shakespeare^ s  Satire,  de- 
pends on  the  point  that  the  Bishops'  Edict  can  hardly  have  gone 
unnoticed  by  the  leading  dramatist  of  the  day.  But  Dr    Camp- 
bell s  reconstruction  of  Shakespeare's  response  to  what  was  after 
a^   a  crisis  for  playwrights  and  poets,  a  crisis  that  aff-ected  them 
all  regardless  of  their  rivalries  and  factions,  strikes  me  as  not 
quite  m  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  plays  he  discusses.  From 
every  good  critic  we  take  something  with  gratitude  and  leave  the 
rest,  and  with  Dr.  Campbell's  help  we  recognize  that  the  event  of 
the  spring  of  1599  must  have  left  a  mark  on  Shakespeare's  work 
and  proceed  to  our  own  guesses.  ' 

A  scene  in  As  Ton  Like  It,  the  seventh  of  the  second  act,  defends 
the  functions  of  "taxation,"  that  is,  of  satire.  Jacques  is  the 
speaker.  His  arguments  are  in  essence  two:  that  satire  is  society's 
medicine,  to  "Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world"-  and 
that  It  IS  no  libel,  for  the  crime  is  its  target,  not  the  guilty 'indi- 
vidual, who  is  pained  and  reformed  in  the  privacy  of  his  soul  and 
sufiers  no  public  damage-unless  he  loudly  protests  or  calls  for 
withdrawal  of  the  charges,  in  which  circumstances  it  is  not  the 
satirist  who  exposes  him  but  he  who  exposes  himself.  Speculation 
on  the  question  of  Shakespeare's  reaction  to  the  Bishops'  Edict 
may  reasonably  start  here. 

Jacques'  speeches  sound  like  Shakespeare  commenting  against 
the  repressive  Edict  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  craftsmen.  Nor  need 
Shakespeare  be  the  less  sincere  if,  as  Dr.  Campbell  says,  the  de- 
fence coincides  with  that  employed  at  the  time  by  the  dismayed 
satirists.  On  occasion  Shakespeare  was  evidently  willing  to  serve 
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as  spokesman  in  a  professional  matter.  The  passage  in  Hamlet,  in 
which  he  argues  for  the  adult  actors  against  the  aery  of  children, 
is  a  familiar  example.  With  this  more  famous  case,  the  "taxation" 
dialogue  of  As  Tou  Like  It  bears  comparison,  except  that  in  As  Tou 
Like  It  Shakespeare  is  the  advocate  not  of  one  section  of  the  writ- 
ing guild  against  another,  but  of  the  whole  guild  against  the 
censorship.  In  both  plays  the  action  is  suspended  to  allow  the 
presentation  of  the  arguments.  Both  presentations  are  astute.  In 
Hamlet  the  arguments  are  vivid  and  concise  and  claim  to  be  in 
the  "best  interests,"  as  spokesmen  always  allege,  of  the  children 
themselves — since  the  child  actor  will  eventually  be  an  adult 
actor.  In  As  Tou  Like  It  the  arguments  work  not  solely  by  their 
force,  though  they  have  some  force,  but  by  their  very  incom- 
pleteness and  the  imperfections  of  the  speaker.  This  perhaps 
sounds  peculiar,  but  a  glance  at  the  text  will  clarify  it. 

Jacques  offers  to  cleanse  the  world  of  its  blemishes.  The  Duke 
thrusts  in  an  argument  against  him:  "You  yourself  were  a  liber- 
tine, and  now  you  want  to  be  a  moralist:  you  want  to  indulge 
both  ways!"  Some  editors  take  that  interruption  very  seriously. 
Dr.  Sargent,  the  Pelican  editor,  finds  that  the  Duke  "rises  in 
anger."  But  is  it  not,  simply  and  pleasantly,  that  the  Duke  is 
"disputable"?  He  enjoys  his  follower's  tirades  and  is  ready  to 
prompt  them:  "I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits."  When  he 
accuses  Jacques  of  "mischievous  foul  sin  in  chiding  sin,"  it  is  not 
anger.  It  is  calculated  ribbing,  for  the  amusement  of  the  discus- 
sion and  for  the  intellectual  vistas  that  the  exchange  may  open. 
In  fact,  the  Duke's  conduct  is  precisely  the  right  conduct  for  the 
mature  ruler:  to  encourage  his  taxing  poet  and  listen  to  him.  It 
is  a  model  to  the  Bishops,  who  might  do  the  same  by  the  nation's 
satirists.  "Do  as  this  good  Duke  does,"  Shakespeare's  scene 
implies. 

Jacques  finds  no  answer  to  the  Duke's  sally.  He  dodges  it  and 
persists  on  his  former  tack.  By  letting  Jacques  miss  a  trick  at  this 
moment,  Shakespeare  shows  his  experience  in  debate,  not  to  say 
in  demagogy.  He  knows  that  his  English  audience  will  incline  to 
the  man  with  the  rickety  equipment.  The  English  love  the  losing 
side.  Melancholy  Jacques  is  more  after  their  heart  than  sack- 
drinking  FalstafF.  Jacques  has  the  typical  long  face  of  rainy 
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England.  Typically  he  has  gone  into  exile  with  his  king,  as  the 
English,  often  conquered,  often  driven  to  Sherwood  Forest,  be- 
lieve a  good  man  should:  the  obligation  is  recognized  throughout 
Shakespeare's  drama;  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  it  is  avowed  in  a 
speech  that  reverberates  with  the  tradition,  direcdy  descended 
from  Anglo-Saxon  poetry: 

he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story, 

Jacques  is  a  funny  "old  gentleman,"  but  that  does  not  make  him, 
what  Dr.  Campbell  imagined,  a  figure  of  contempt.  Alike  for  his 
fidelity,  his  temperament,  and  his  imperfection,  Jacques  has  the 
audience  with  him.  He  is  eccentric,  for  he  is  a  poet,  and  he  would 
not  be  a  poet,  would  not  be  a  permanent  satirist,  if  there  were  not 
some  maladaptation.  He  misses  the  secret  of  the  golden  mean,  as 
Rosalind  tells  him,  and  he  forgets  to  criticize  himself,  as  Orlando 
tells  him.  Sometimes  he  is  too  dour;  a  gayer,  sounder  satire  can  be 
heard  in  the  speeches  of  other  characters,  Celia  often,  Rosalind 
often.  All  this  is  not  to  damn  him,  but  to  ensure  that  the  audience 
approve  the  defence  of  satire  the  more  because  the  satirist  is  im- 
perfect, and  accordingly  acceptable. 

The  "taxadon"  scene  may,  of  course,  have  been  an  addition  to 
an  existing  play,  revised  for  the  stage  in  1599;  we  cannot  use  it 
to  maintain  that  the  whole  play  was  written  that  year.  Yet  it  is  not 
isolated.   Rosalind  has  already,  early  in  Act  I,   tried  to  curb 
Touchstone  with  the  threat  "you'll  be  whipped  for  taxation  one 
of  these  days,"  and  Touchstone  has  hit  back  "The  more  pity, 
that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly." 
This  too  might  have  been  interpolated  in  a  1599  refurbishing. 
But  my  impression  is,  that  the  question  of  satire  is  not  super- 
imposed on  As  Tou  Like  It,  but  informs  the  organization  of  the 
play.  In  the  following  paragraphs  I  shall  imagine,  leaning  on  the 
scholars  who,  for  various  reasons,  have  dated  it  between  1598 
and  1600,  that  As  Tou  Like  It  was  composed  under  the  impact  of 
the  Edict;  and  while  I  shall  remember  that  another  wing  of 
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scholarship  assigns  it  to  an  earlier  year,  just  after  Marlowe's 
death,  I  shall  suggest  that  the  Marlowe  allusions  fit  1599  and  are 
connected  with  Shakespeare's  attention  to  the  smoking  satires. 

Why  would  a  dramatist  concerned  to  say  a  word  for  the  liber- 
ties of  his  profession  broadcast  his  appeal  from  the  woods  of 
Arden?  Possibly,  because  there  could  be  no  better  camouflage. 
Shakespeare  was  a  loyal  trade-unionist,  prepared  to  query  the 
new  regulations  on  behalf  of  his  fellows:  but  he  was  also  a  canny 
individual,  who  often  advised  himself  to  keep  in  the  rear  of  his 
affection,  and  if  he  made  a  protest,  insured  against  its  hazards. 
When  the  actors  voted  that  something  be  done  about  the  event  of 
June  1,  he  asked  himself  what  kind  of  play  would  most  easily  slip 
by  the  authorities  in  their  current  state  of  vigilance.  The  solution: 
pastoral.  The  Elizabethan  nineties  were  the  heyday  of  English 
pastoralizing:  three  editions  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  had  appeared; 
minor  poets,  such  as  John  Dickenson  and  William  Smith,  had 
been  "transported  into  the  blessed  soile  of  heauenly  ARCADIA" 
and  into  "passionate  Eclogue";  Aminta  was  still  ravishing  English 
wits,  and  its  successor,  //  Pastor  Fido,  had  lifted  the  ravishment  to 
a  new  level.  There  was  security  in  modishness.  A  pastoral  idyll 
would  be  the  least  suspect  to  the  censors. 

For  double  insurance  Shakespeare  took  his  plot  from  Rosalynde, 
dedicated  by  Lodge  to  "his  most  esteemed  Lord  the  Lord  of 
Hunsdon."  Light  romantic  meanderings,  which  Hunsdon,  Lord 
Chamberlain  and,  in  theory,  Shakespeare's  master,  had  accepted 
nine  years  earlier— self-evidendy  no  one  could  find  mischief 

there! 

The  pastoral  convention  adopted,  Shakespeare  scrutinized  it. 
He  scrutinized  it  with  that  mind  not  given  to  mere  repetition  of 
other  men's  conceptions,  rather  to  their  dissection  and  to  re- 
synthesis  in  new  surprising  terms.  He  now  wrote  his  own  variation 
on  pastoral.  He  took  up  the  pretence  that  the  country  is  better 
than  the  town;  sketched  it,  in  the  Duke's  greenwood  life,  with  a 
temperate  joy;  and  then  questioned  it  in  a  series  of  passes  be- 
tween his  courdings  and  the  country-folk.  Questioned  it,  called 
it  in  doubt  with  a  few  striking  illustrations,  but  declined  to  de- 
stroy it.  Shakespeare  knew  both  country  and  town.  He  had  been 
brought  up  on  the  edge  of  Arden,  where 
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We  equally  partake  with  woodland  as  with  plaine 
Alike  with  hill  and  dale;  and  every  day  maintaine' 
The  sundry  kinds  of  beasts  upon  our  copious  wast's, 
That  men  for  profit  breed,  as  well  as  those  of  chase. 

He  had  scooted  for  the  metropolis,  and  had  spent  nearly  a  dozen 
years  there,  tasting  the  advantages  and  the  dolours.  He  was  later 
to  give  up  the  town,  choosing  to  retire  and  die  where  he  began 
In  1 599  he  makes  it  clear  that  for  the  man  who  has  seen  both  ways 
of  life,  the  choice,  if  a  choice  must  be  made,  is  not  hard-  the 
country  is  less  evil.  He  endorses  the  Renaissance  experience- 
Skelton's  experience,  and  Wyatt's-that  the  life  of  the  Court  is 
corrupt.  The  first  act  of  As  Ton  Like  It  moves  in  Court  and  great 
house,  and  the  perils  of  the  urban  milieu  are  made  evident  Lest 
his  audience  has  forgotten  them  after  ninety  minutes  passed 
largely  in  the  forest,  Shakespeare  works  a  reminder  into  the  tail 
of  the  play:  when  Rosalind  goes  out  to  reassume  her  skirt  and  let 
down  her  hair,  he  has  a  gap  to  fill,  and  in  his  customary  manner 
he  turns  his  time-filling  dialogue  into  theme-supporting  dialogue- 
he  writes  Touchstone's  cadenza  about  the  Court  and  its  pol- 
troons. Against  the  life  of  the  Court  a  man  would  be  an  ass  not  to 
choose  a  "low  content."  It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  age: 

Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers ! 
O  sweet  content ! 

On  the  other  hand,  as  he  brings  his  woodland  groups  forward 
Shakespeare  dis-idealizes  them.  To  this  extent  he  satirizes  the 
pastoral  convention.  The  rural  life,  as  he  remembered  from 
childhood,  is  a  life  of  labour,  not  of  leisure  or  poetry;  it  is  not 
timeless,  but  time  runs  heavy  in  it,  even  for  lovers,  who  bring 
their  serpent  with  them  wherever  they  go;  it  is  not  Eden,  for  it  is 
no  perpetual  spring,  but  suffers  the  pelt  of  rough  weather. 

Probably  he  expects  us  to  go  with  him  a  little  further  in  the 
balancing  of  commonplaces.  All  men,  whether  in  London  or 
Warwickshire,  incur  the  chronic  penalty  of  seasonal  change 
effort  and  disease.  Everywhere  there  are  fools:  in  Court  a  fop-  in 
the  sheepfold  William  and  Audrey.  Everywhere  there  are  persons 
endowed  with  innate  gentility,  whose  good  manners  reveal  hearts 
uncorrupted:  Rosalind  and  Celia  at  Court;  Orlando,  deprived  of 
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schooling,  but  nevertheless  mature  in  natural  manners  and  in- 
herited dignity;  Corin,  the  shepherd,  a  model  of  courtesy  and 
sense.  Where  fortune's  gift,  the  social  lot,  is  weak,  nature's  gift, 
which  is  disposition,  may  compensate.  Anywhere  there  may  ap- 
pear a  strength  stronger  than  the  environment.  But  virtue  is 
harder  in  the  town,  easier  in  the  woods,  which  will  do  something 
to  heal  the  town's  corruption,  as  the  usurper  Duke  is  healed  and 
converted  when  he  crosses  their  perimeter,  Shakespeare  deftly 
modifies  the  pastoral  myth,  bringing  it  a  little  closer  to  reality. 

Closer  to  reality  without  loss  of  sweetness !  Although  the  great 
sentimentalists  like  Q.  have  always  said  so,  there  is  a  sweetness  in 
the  play,  which  remains  undispersed  even  if  we  view  Shake- 
speare's wit  as  practical  and  sophisticated,  and  rather  unsuitable 
for  the  junior  school,  where,  in  England  at  least,  the  Q.  mind 
often  recommended  the  comedy  for  the  syllabus.  Q.'s  reactions, 
and  those  of  the  headmistresses,  are  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
success  of  Shakespeare's  methods.  Shakespeare  has  filled  As  Ton 
Like  It  with  sweetness,  intending  that  the  sweetness  be  taken  for 
purity.  As  part  of  his  prudent  "insurance"  method,  he  probably 
wanted  to  throw  a  dazzle  around  his  criticism  of  the  Bishops' 
Edict,  a  dazzle  that  would  seem  pure  as  a  nimbus  to  authority, 
yet  innocent  of  piety  to  his  audience,  to  whom  it  would  be  no 
purer  than  sunshine.  The  requirement  did  not  exclude  some 
bright  bawdy  and  the  Gannymede  crack,  for  sexuality  was  not 
of  itself  any  impediment  to  purity  (add  a  Thersites  and  the  situa- 
tion would  be  altered,  but  the  Thersites  element  is  barred).  The 
play  gradually  unfolds  as  a  hymn  to  the  goddess  of  all  goddesses 
pure:  Juno.  Early  in  the  action  occurs  the  phrase  "Juno's  swans." 
The  normal  phrase,  as  the  editors  hasten  to  annotate,  is  "Venus' 
swans."  Not  by  ignorance,  certainly,  nor  by  oversight,  though  he 
was  addicted  to  oversight,  but  by  policy  Shakespeare  has  side- 
stepped Venus.  The  poet  of  Venus  and  Adonis  has  become  the  poet 
of  Juno,  guardian  of  wedlock.  In  her  name  Hymen  appears  and 
unites  four  couples.  What  could  more  amply  guarantee  the  pro- 
priety of  the  writers'  guild? 

This  brings  us  to  the  Marlowe  allusions.  Among  the  elegies  of 
Ovid,  which  Marlowe  translated,  there  is  one.  No.  XIII  of 
Book  III  of  the  Amores,  which  is  a  hymn  to  Juno  and  her  "chaste 
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feasts."  It  contemplates  the  same  scene  that  Keats  was  to  find  on 
the  Grecian  urn,   and  its  excitement  is  clean.   The  Elegies  of 
Marlowe  were  burnt  in  the  Bishops'  offering  on  June  1,  1599. 
Perhaps  they  went  to't  only  because  they  were  bound  up  with 
Sir  John  Davies'  Epigrams;  but  whatever  the  reason,  their  own 
merits  or  the  dangerous  company  they  kept,  they  perished.  I  sup- 
pose that  their  demise  affronted  Shakespeare;  that  he  said,  with 
the  outrage  of  the  intelligent  man  in  every  age  when  he  tries  to 
account  for  occasional  higher  rulings,  "What  could  be  found  in 
the  Amores  to  trouble  the  realm!";  and  that,  fingering  through 
a  copy  of  the  volume,  all  the  more  to  be  prized  now  that  it  was 
contraband,  he  came  on  Elegy  XIII  and  said  "A  poem  for  Juno 
and  chastity— and  they  burned  it!"  The  incident  set  the  Juno 
scheme  of  As  Ton  Like  It  shaping  in  his  head.  And  it  mobilized  his 
memories  of  the  passionate  shepherd  and  the  great  reckoning  in 
a  little  room,  and  led  to  the  Marlowe  tributes  and  the  assimila- 
tion, elegandy  and  touchingly  managed,  of  the  line  from  Hero 
and  Leander. 

The  critics  who  judge  that  an  allusion  to  Marlowe's  death 
could  only  be  made  soon  after  the  stabbing,  and  that  the  "great 
reckoning  in  a  little  room"  puts  the  date  of  As  You  Like  It  soon 
after  May  30,  1593,  have  not  sufficiendy  allowed  for  the  variety 
of  operations  of  a  poet's  mind.  Besides  a  poet's  immediate  re- 
sponse to  an  event,  there  are,  inter  alia,  a  gradual  response,  a  re- 
vived response,  and  an  amended  response.  I  fancy  that  the  Mar- 
lowe allusions  belong  to  one  of  the  last  two  kinds,  and  were 
elicited  by  the  bonfire  of  June  1. 

Of  course,  to  introduce  references  to  that  scapegrace,  Mar- 
lowe, was  in  some  measure  to  unpin  the  safeguards  Shakespeare 
was  raising  by  writing  a  rural  and  prudential  comedy.  But  here 
lies  another  quirk  of  a  poet's  mind.  There  are  times  when  poets, 
and  all  artists,  concede  to  their  opponents  and  resist  them  simul- 
taneously and  in  the  same  work.  Shakespeare  does  so  here.  He 
both  walks  warily  and  takes  risks. 

But  he  probably  felt  secure  as  he  spun  that  sweetness  that  simu- 
lates purity.  It  is  a  sweetness  distilled  from  good  temper.  Yet  if 
I  suggest  that  Shakespeare  composed  As  Tou  Like  It  in  an  effusion 
of  good  temper,  I  shall  seem  to  stumble  into  a  contradiction. 
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I  have  been  writing  about  a  Shakespeare  busy  with  the  censor- 
ship crisis,  and  even  annoyed  by  it.  How,  then,  do  good  spirits 
come  into  the  record? 

They  break  and  belly  out  from  a  hint  in  Lodge.  Lodge's  lovers 
and  shepherds  lived  in  the  forest  of  Arden.  Shakespeare,  begin- 
ning on  the  reconstruction  of  Rosalynde,  realized  that  he  could  set 
his  play  in  an  English  Arden:  his  native  countryside.  In  every 
Arcadian  fantasy  there  is  likely  to  be  an  element  of  "le  vert 
paradis  des  amours  enfantines."  The  name  in  Lodge  sent  Shake- 
speare's thoughts  homewards  and  two  or  three  decades  back- 
wards, so  that  they  moved  among  deep-impressed  recollections  of 
tree,  field,  and  cottage,  which  proved  exceedingly  agreeable. 
Even  his  fall  with  Anne  Hathaway  acquired— malgre  Joyce's 
marvellous    interpretation    of  its    dislocatory  jolt— a   nostalgic 
coloration,  and  expressed  itself  as  a  "foolish  song,"  which  means 
a  song  the  wiser  for  being  light  and  gay.  But  Anne  Hathaway  was 
a  relatively  late  experience.  The  very  early  ones  counted  more. 
Arden  was  Shakespeare's  mother's  name.  Elsewhere  in  the  plays 
there  are  mothers  so  strong  that  one  shies  a  little  at  the  image  of 
Mary  Arden;  but  evidently  she  transmitted  positive  influences, 
"that  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am,"  and  helped  her  son  to 
find  himself.  The  forest  of  Arden  is  not  only  "I'innocent  paradis" 
of  the  Warwickshire  coppices,  but  his  mother's  lap.  The  whole 
congeries  of  childhood  experiences  deploys  before  Shakespeare 
as  a  drama  pleasurable  and  benign,  and  the  asperity  that  London 
and  its  affairs  might  have  injected  into  the  play  is  mollified. 
A  totally  unforeseen  gift  of  recourse  to  the  pastoral  form ! 

The  rush  of  good  temper  in  the  act  of  memory  brings  another 
gift.  It  helps  Shakespeare  to  an  extended  essay  in  music.  Shake- 
speare tended  at  all  times  to  musicalize  his  dramas;  and  their 
music  (in  several  different  but  related  senses,  for,  besides  song 
itself,  the  tone  of  the  writing  is  involved,  and  the  method  of  ar- 
ranging soliloquies,  dialogue,  and  ensembles)  is  one  of  the  quah- 
ties  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  work  of  other  hands  in 
their  period  and  from  later  plays.  He  had  already  gone  far  with 
the  process  of  musicalization  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  But 
As  Tou  Like  It  is  his  furthest  step.  There  are  several  scenes  which, 
were  the  dramatist's  main  consideration  to  carry  the  plot  forward 
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or  to  deepen  our  knowledge  of  the  characters,  would  be  redun- 
dant. The  scene  in  which  the  huntsman  is  dressed  in  the  slain 
deer's  antlers  and  the  horn-song  sung,  and  the  scene  in  which  the 
two  pages  give  their  duet,  these  do  nothing  but  augment  the 
"musicalization"-and  yet  they  are  organic,  a  growth  of  tendrils 
of  music  and  pageantry.  Rosalynde,  so  stimulating  to  the  dramatist 
m  other  respects,  must  again  have  provided  him  with  the  cue. 
Like  Sidney's  Arcadia  and  Sannazaro's  pattern -^rcao'/a,  Lodge's 
Rosalynde  combined  prose  and  lyric,  the  poems  threading  the 
prose  narrative.  Shakespeare  recognized  the  charm  of  the  com- 
bination, and  resolved,  by  one  of  those  acts  of  insight,  which  came 
to  him  as  he  manipulated  his  sources,  to  experiment  in  a  dramatic 
structure  that  emulated  it.  The  good  temper  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  good  temper  flowing  from  the  Arden  associations, 
made  the  technique  easy,  and  the  lighdy  operatic  result  helped 
to  communicate  his  mellow  mood  to  the  audience. 

The  same  formal  development  had  a  thematic  consequence. 
Speaking  for  his  colleagues  in  protest  against  the  suppression  of 
their  trifles,  Shakespeare  must  have  been  set  thinking  about  the 
real  quesdons  the  whole  fracas  entailed.  What  subjects  were  right 
for  literature?  What  were  the  boundaries  of  literature's  business? 
Should  a  dramatist  find  ways  of  entertaining  his  audience  which 
had  as  little  as  possible  bearing  on  living  issues?  Or  should  he  be 
"a  material  fool,"  that  is,  an  entertainer  whose  words  smote  on 
live  issues?  It  is  possible  to  think  of  As  You  Like  It  as  an  experi- 
ment in  material  folly,  the  folly  represented  not  so  much  by  the 
clowning  as  by  the  music,  which  speaks  to  the  sensations  and  not 
to  the  brain,  and  yet,  though  it  has  no  means  of  discussing  ideas 
or  causes,  adjudicates  ideas  and  causes.  There  may  have  been  a 
point  in  the  early  conception  when  Shakespeare  thought  of  the 
music  of  his  play  as  the  cocoon  which  swaddled  some  young 
thoughts  and  carried  them  safely  through  a  hostile  climate.  In  the 
end,  however,  there  is  no  such  distinction  between  the  music  and 
the  matter,  and  Touchstone's  use  of  the  distinction  is  only  the 
poet's  method  of  indicating  that  there  is  none.  The  music  of 
As  You  Like  It  is  "material"  in  at  least  two  respects:  while  the 
words  of  the  play  debate  the  pastoral  convention,  the  music  de- 
fends Arcadia  more  eff'ectively  than  words  can:  and  the  music 
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continually  directs  the  audience  to  the  fundamental  experiences 
of  life,  which  are,  unlike  the  battles  of  factions,  inevitable,  and 
which  are  simpler,  keener  and  purer,  alike  in  their  pleasure  and 
pain,  than  the  battles  of  factions,  and  which  must  always  be  kept 
in  central  view  if  any  right  decisions  are  to  be  made  by  the  indi- 
vidual torn  between  the  pulls  of  a  complex  urban  civilization. 
The  upshot  of  Shakespeare's  experiment  was  the  demonstration 
of  one  answer  to  his  question  about  the  right  way  of  work  for  a 
dramatist  in  1599:  an  admirable  way  of  work,  his  play  showed, 
was  this  blend  of  music  and  matter. 

He  could  not  know  how,  three  hundred  years  away,  his  experi- 
ment would  be  debased;  how  the  twentieth-century  "musical" 
would  descend  from  As  You  Like  It;  how  at  its  best  it  would  dance 
such  Arcadias  as  Oklahoma,  offering  Broadway  the  freshness  of  the 
golden  world  but  not  a  mote  of  the  intellectual  adventure  which 
made  Eden  habitable  for  the  Mermaid  wits;  and  at  its  worst  it 
would  be  drained  of  all  marrow,  musical  and  intellectual. 

As  You  Like  It  was  perfect  for  the  needs  of  June  1599.  For 
Shakespeare  not  only  gave  reasons  why  poets  should  satirize  and 
their  masters  and  victims  should  listen,  but  wrote  an  ingenious 
illustration  of  a  new,  subder  satire.  At  the  outset  of  these  notes 
I  differed  from  the  scholars  whose  Shakespeare  hoots  at  the  epi- 
grammatists. I  cannot  see  him  as  the  blackleg.  What  we  might 
say  is  that,  if  he  proved  to  the  authorities  that  there  could  be  such 
a  thing  as  gentle  satire,  he  proved  it  to  his  fellows,  too,  and  that 
nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  practical  example  to 
urge  them  to  some  purification  of  their  grosser  art.  Yet  let  us  not 
overstate  the  case.  His  Thersites,  whether  drawn  earlier  or  later 
than  this  date,  outdoes  them  in  grossness— all  to  the  good.  Even 
within  the  limits  of  As  You  Like  It  let  us  not  overstate  the  case,  and 
let  us  not  reduce  gende  to  genteel  drama,  nor  refine  its  satire  out 
of  existence.  George  Puttenham  said  of  pastoral  that  the  poets 
devised  it 

not  of  purpose  to  counterfait  or  represent  the  rusticall  manner  of 
loues  and  communication:  but  vnder  the  vaile  of  homely  persons, 
and  in  rude  speeches  to  insinuate  and  glaunce  at  greater  matters, 
and  such  as  perchance  had  not  bene  safe  to  haue  beene  disclosed 
in  any  other  sort. 
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We  might  almost  construe  Puttenham  as  saying  that  pastoral  is 
always  satire.  He  would  have  recognized  a  good  example  of  the 
genre  in  As  Ton  Like  It.  The  fact  that  the  comedy  is  not  only  criti- 
cal  but  self-critical-an  essay  in  the  criticism  of  the  genre- 
makes  it  curious  but  the  richer  and  none  the  less  echt.  It  is  in  con- 
tact  with  The  Shepheardes  Calender  before  it  and  Lycidas  after-  it 
helps  us  to  estimate  both  the  merits  and  the  weaknesses  of  these 
works;  helps  us  to  recognize  that  their  insinuations  and  privy  nips 
are  part  of  the  tradition  and  the  poetry;  helps  us  both  to  respect 
and  shudder  at  their  anti-ecclesiastical  poetry,   measuring  its 
ferocity  against  Shakespeare's  swift-thinking  yet  patient,  diplo- 
matic  yet  charitable,  cridcal  yet  gay  style 

The  title  of  the  play?  Perhaps,  a  view  which  has  Professor 
Bullough  s  concurrence,  it  is  related  to  a  phrase  in  Lodge's  preface 
lo  the  reader.  But  it  may  be  a  sign  of  Shakespeare's  pleasure  in 
Tasso  s  Aminta  and  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido.  The  first  chorus  of 
Ammta,  "O  bella  eta  de  I'oro,"  had  fascinated  the  Elizabethan 
poets  in  the  late  eighties  and  the  nineties.  Abraham  Fraunce 
trans  ated  it  into  hexameters,  by  no  means  negligible.  Daniel 
translated    it   into   stanzas,    thirteen   lines   each   following   the 
origmal,   brilliandy  rhymed.   Shakespeare  may  be  thinking  of 
that  chorus  rather  than  of  his  favorite  Ovid  when  he  talks  about 
fleeting  the  time  carelessly  "as  they  did  in  the  golden  world  " 
Guarini's  counter-chorus,  in  which  he  matches  idea  for  idea 
rhyme  for  rhyme,  was  soon  equally  famous  in  England.  Just  how 
soon  IS  open  to  investigation.  Dr.  Perella  has  pointed  out  that 
Guarini  was  the  cynosure  of  the  sophisticated  by  1605;  was  trans- 
lated  by  1601 ;  was  printed  in  London  as  early  as  1590  Poets  and 
their  pleasure  in  virtuosity  being  what  we  know  them  to  be 
1  will  guess  that  during  the  nineties  the  Mermaid  Tavern  some- 
times buzzed  with  comparisons  of  the  two  choruses,  and  pardcu- 
larly  of  the  two  climaxes  at  the  twenty-sixth  line.  Tasso's  twenty- 
sixth  line  announces  "S'ei  piace,  ei  lice."  Abraham  Fraunce 
translates  it:  "If  you  will,  you  may."  Daniel:  "That's  lawful 
which  doth  please."  I,  to  bring  out  my  point,  "If  you  like  it,  it's 
egal.     Guarini,  whose  chorus  contra-affirms  that  not  nature  but 
law  must  be  our  guide,  retorts  "Piaccia,  se  lice"-"You  like  it 
when  It's  legal."  Shakespeare's  play,  with  its  commentary  on  the 
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pastoral  myth,  is  a  contribution  to  the  Tasso-Guarini  debate.  On 
which  side?  Insofar  as  his  characters  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  on 
Tasso's  side.  Insofar  as  his  rural  girls  are  coy  and  virtuous,  not  on 
Tasso's  side.  Insofar  as  his  play  celebrates  Juno  and  the  rites,  on 
Guarini's.  But  the  title,  As  Tou  Like  It,  is  a  tease:  it  gestures  to- 
wards the  Tasso  and  Guarini  choruses  and  leaves  us  uncertain 
which  climax  he's  citing.  Deliberately.  If  the  Bishops  asked  him, 
he  replied  "Guarini,  of  course,"  If  you  or  I  or  Durrell  asked  him, 
he  replied  "Tasso." 
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Haniartia  in  Shakespeare 

Matthew  W.  Black* 

I 

THE  redefining  of  terms  in  literary  criticism  is  a  thankless 
and  unrewarding  task,  primarily  of  course  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  material.  Man  the  unknown  and  life  itself  are 
mysteries  that  set  no  limits  to  subjective  interpretation,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  biologist,  the  psychologist,  and  the  sociologist  to 
arrive  at  trustworthy  and  meaningful  data  about  them  offer  little 
promise  that  literary  terminology  can  be  either  precise  or  uni- 
versally accepted  even  for  a  critical  generation,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  two-hundred-year  span  of  universal  credence  like  that  enjoyed 
by  Newtonian  physics.  Moreover,  the  creative  artist— and  there- 
fore the  aesthetician— lacks  the  assurance,  illusory  or  not,  of  the 
physical  scientist  that  the  mystery  he  seeks  to  penetrate  is  a  con- 
stant. Within  the  frame  of  a  few  eternal  verities,  life  and  human 
nature  present  a  bewildering  aspect  of  autogenous  change,  ex- 
plicit since  the  Enlightenment  in  the  ever-changing  ideal  of 
"progress,"  and  entailing  congruent  changes  in  the  aesthetic 
approach. 

These  depressing  platitudes  affect  various  critics  according  to 
their  individual  stores  of  optimism  and  mental  resiliency.  One 
familiar  result  is  weariness  of  the  task:  "Ah,  what  a  dusty  answer 
gets  the  soul"— and  the  mind  as  well— "when  hot  for  certain- 
ties." If  a  literary  term  is  controversial  in  origin  and  has  remained 
so  for  going  on  twenty-three  centuries,  is  it  humanly  likely  that 
it  will  ever  be  clarified?  Why  not  accept  it  as  ambiguous  and 
exploit  whatever  usefulness  it  may  have  by  applying  it  in  all  of 
its  traditional  interpretations?  But— 1964  is  annus  mirabilis,  the 
anniversary  of  a  poet-dramatist  who  has  survived  the  Enlighten- 
ment itself  and  is  seen  still  rising,  after  four  centuries,  toward  the 
estate  oi facile  princeps.  In  such  a  year  it  is  tempting  and  perhaps 
even  permissible,  to  daydream  a  little:  if  vexed  problems  of 
Shakespeare's  biography  can  be  solved  by  inspection  by  a  his- 
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torian,  why  may  not  a  reexamination  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  by  a 
superbly  equipped   and   indefatigable   classicist   arrive   at  new 
interpretations  which  will  eventually  be  accepted?  In  Aristotle's 
Poetics:  The  Argument,  by  Gerald  F.  Else  (1957)  there  arrived  on 
the  scene  an  interpreter  so  formidably  armed  with  learning,  with 
a  fresh  and  objective  mind,  and  with  a  mood  differing  toto  caelo 
from  weariness,  that  his  work  may  well  survive  the  disputations 
over  his  method  which  he  cheerfully  invites  in  his  preface;  may 
well  stand  up  to  the  critical  text  de  novo  which  he  feels  should  be 
made;  may  well,  eventually,  convince  modern  literary  critics 
that  we  now  know  what  Aristotle  must  have  meant  by  Kadapaus 
(catharsis)  and  a/zaprta  (hamartia)  in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  txvdos  (mjthos)  or  plot,  and  that  these  concepts,  duly  expanded 
but  not  altered,  have  undiminished  validity.  What  if  the  con- 
junction of  Shakespeare  and  Else  should  set  up  forces  which  can 
"break  [us]  out  of  the  dead  center  in  which  the  interpretation  of 
the  Poetics  is  becalmed  at  present"  and  quia  impossibile  thrust  up 
whole  islands  of  substantial  critical  agreement !  Else's  task  will 
still  have  been  a  thankless  and  unrewarding  one,  since  he  would 
need  at  least  an  extra  lifetime  to  see  his  results  in  person.  But  to 
me  it  seems  a  task  so  rightly  and  convincingly  done  that  I  dare  to 
believe  the  results  will  come. 

II 

As  implied  above,  my  present  concern  with  d/zaprta  involves 
Else's  redefinition  of  KadapaLS  because  they  are  closely  interre- 
lated elements  in  Aristotle's  "structure  of  [tragic]  events."  It  will 
clarify  the  following  summary  if  the  reader  will  remember  that 
Aristotle  (chapter  16)  divides  plots  into  "simple"  (i.e.  deeds  of 
horror  performed  or  intended  knowingly,  as  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
Aeschylus  or  the  Medea  of  Euripides)  and  "complex"  (i.e.  those 
involving  the  elements  now  to  be  named,  especially  the  TrepiTrereta 
[peripety]  and  avayvchpLcns  [anagnorisis])  and  that,  as  Else  com- 
ments (p.  444),  Aristotle  comes  very  near  to  thinking  of  the 
"complex"  as  the  only  tragedy.  Its  elements  are:  the  TreptTrereta 
or  reversal,  the  hero's  unexpected  but  logical  fall  from  happiness 
into  misery,  resulting  from  the  ajiapTla,  or  tragic  mistake;  the 
avayviopiais,  or  recognition,  separate  from  the  reversal  but  best 
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when  linked  with  it  and  with  the  d/jLapHa;  the  Trd^os,  or  tragic 
act,  the  basic,  indispensable  element  in  the  tragic  structure,  since 
it  is  common  to  the  simple  and  the  complex  plot:  a  murder, 
intended  murder,  wounding,  and  the  like,  especially  of  a  blood 
relative;  and  the  /cd^apcrts,  which  Else  interprets  as  "purifica- 
tion," and  which  though  it  arises  from  the  whole  developing 
structure,  is  effected  especially  by  the  recognition.  (Aristotle  does 
not  use  the  term  KaTa(TTpo<l>r]  [catastrophe],  nor  in  his  view  is  a 
fatal  ending  required:  a  tragedy  may  end  in  remorse,  pity,  and 
forgiveness.) 

Since  the  concept  of  Kadapcns  is  involved  in  an  understanding 
of  all  tragedy,  ancient  and  modern,  a  summary  of  Else's  interpre- 
tation of  it  here  will  pave  the  way  to  acceptance  of  his  definition 
of  dfiapTla.  Moreover,  since  Kadapats  is  a  more  complicated  mat- 
ter than  dfxapTLa,  Else's  handling  of  it,  even  in  oudine,  will  give 
a  reader  who,  not  having  read  Else,  may  feel  that  I  overrate  the 
possible  effect  of  his  work,  some  idea  of  the  thoroughness  and 
objectivity  of  his  method,  of  the  way  in  which  he  concentrates, 
"soberly  and  without  preconceptions,"  on  what  Aristotle  himself 
says,  and  on  "placing  that  within  the  total  framework  of  his 
thought,"  not  only  in  the  Poetics  but  in  all  of  his  writings.  For 
example,  dfiapria,  mentioned  but  twice  in  the  Poetics,  takes  on 
precision  and  stature  from  discussions  of  it  in  the  Rhetoric  and  the 
Nichomachean  Ethics;  Kadapais,  which  occurs  but  once,  has  been 
misunderstood  by  carrying  over  some  of  the  rather  different 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Politics. 

As  to  Kadapats,  then:  Else  first  points  out  (pp.  224-225)  that 
the  word  in  its  relation  to  plot  occurs  but  once  in  the  Poetics 
(ch.  5),  its  only  other  appearance  having  to  do  with  the  purifica- 
tion ritual  undergone  by  Orestes;  that  the  phrase  in  Aristotle's 
definition  of  tragedy  usually  translated  "through  pity  and  fear 
effecting  the  purgation  of  these  emotions"  is  completely  unpre- 
pared for,  and  explicable  only  by  what  is  said  about  pity  and  fear 
in  their  relation  to  plot  in  later  chapters  (13,  14);  that  the  Greek 
phrase  translated  "through  pity  and  fear"  can  mean  "through  a 
sequence  of  pathetic  and  fearful  incidents,"  referring  not  to  an 
emotional  end-effect  with  which  the  audience  leaves  the  theater 
but  to  pity  and  fear  as  elements  in  the  plot  (pp.  228-229);  hence 
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that  KadapcTLS  may  be  a  process  operated  more  or  less  successfully 
by  the  poet  through  his  "structure  of  events"  (pp.  230-231);  that 
Kadapais  may  therefore  be  a  purification  of  some  kind,  rather 
than  a  purgation  (p.  231);  and  that  these  tentative  theses  are 
confirmed  and  augmented  by  the  analysis  of  plot  in  chapters  13 
and  14,  where  the  Trd^os  emerges  as  the  "soul"  of  tragedy,  that 
which  calls  for  purification,  especially  when  it  carries  the  pollu- 
tion of  blood  guilt  (pp.  423-424).  Kadapacs,  then,  is  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  hero's  tragic  act  by  a  series  of  fearful  and  pitiable 
actions— but  especially  by  his  recognition  of  what  he  has  done— 
which  demonstrate  that  the  motive  of  the  act  was  not  morally 
repulsive  (p.  439). 

The  vital  novelty  here,  if  I  follow  correcdy  Else's  analysis  of  his 
indebtedness  to  other  scholars,  is  that  he  takes  the  previously- 
suggested  reading  of  pity  and  fear  as  events,  to  mean  that  Kadapais 
is  a  process  in  which  the  hero  undergoes  purification  by  events,  and 
which  evokes  various  appropriate  responses  in  the  spectator. 

This  definition  seems  to  me  superior  in  four  important  ways  to 
any  that  I  have  previously  read:  1)  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  what 
Aristotle  means;  2)  it  is  definite;  3)  I  understand  it;  and  4)  it 
describes  as  nearly  as  words  can  do  my  own  emotional  response 
to  Shakespeare's  greatest  tragedies  and  explains  the  difference  of 
my  response  to  his  lesser  ones.  As  Else  remarks,  the  great  virtue 
of  KadapcLS  considered  as  the  purpose  or  end-result  of  tragedy  has 
been  that  it  could  mean  anything— a  virtue  which  in  excess  be- 
came the  vice  of  "incurable  vagueness."  But  the  most  serious  test 
of  the  soundness  of  his  interpretation  is  that  it  clarifies  our  idea 
of  "the  pleasure  appropriate  to  tragedy,"  which  is  now  conjec- 
turally  explained  in  many  diflferent  ways,  with  little  or  no  attempt 
to  decide  among  them  because  of  the  haunting  fear  that  Aristotle 
must  be  right— if  we  could  only  understand  him,  i.e.  experience 
for  ourselves  the  purgation  or  purification  or  "relief"  (Lucas, 
Tragedy  [1958],  p.  43)  of  pity  and  fear  during  or  after  the  reading 
or  performance  of  a  tragedy.  I  myself  have  never  felt  this,  nor 
talked  with  anyone  who  has.  But  Else's  clarification  of  Kadapcns 
leaves  us  free  to  accept  what  Aristotle  does  say  about  pleasure— 
what  indeed  has  long  been  said  with  troubled  apologies  to  the 
master:  the  pleasure  of  tragedy  is  complex;  it  may  derive  from  the 
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fact  that  tragedy  is  a  filnrjais  (mimesis),  an  imitation,  and  not  life 
itself  (p.  411) ;  it  may  be  intellectual:  ".  .  .  we  learn  about  'life'  and 
men  directly,  and  enjoy  the  lesson  in  proportion";  aesthetic: 
"The  tragic  imitation  is  of  an  action  .  .  .  shaped  by  the  poet,  and 
the  poet  gives  it  .  .  .  proper  arrangement,  length,  symmetry,  and  , 
unity:  all  qualities  which  make  a  work  of  art  a  source  of  pleasure";  J 
and  emotional:  "The  emotion  flows  unimpeded  [hence  pleasur- 1 
ably]  because  when  we  feel  it  we  feel  it  as  justified  and  inevitable. 
.  .  .  The  poet's  task  of  arousing  the  tragic  emotions  and  the  pleas- 
ure that  springs  from  them  is  a  task  of  [artistic]  construction"  (pp.   j 
447-450).  All  these  are  "appropriate  pleasures."  The  individual 
spectator  may  enjoy  any  or  all  of  them  according  to  his  capacity. 

Ill 
We  have  come  at  a/iapria  the  long  way  round,  but  the  journey 
has  not  been  wasted,  for  with  the  elements  of  plot  already  in 
mind  we  can  now  state  Else's  definition  of  our  topic  rather   d 
briefly.  Moreover,  we  may  have  come  to  feel  such  confidence  in 
Else  as  we  might  feel  toward  a  guide  who  had  just  brought  us 
through  a  labyrinth  and  was  now  about  to  choose  between  two 
highroads.   Still,   topographical  analogies  are  dangerous  when 
applied  to  journeys  of  the  mind;  the  relevant  fact  is  that  Else's 
definition  of  dfiapTta  supports,  with  all  the  weighty  qualities  we 
have  seen  in  his  work  already,  the  view  of  some  previous  critics 
(of,  for  example,  Lucas,  pp.  115-120)  that  6,fiapTia  in  the  Poetics 
is  not  a  "moral  flaw"  or  "the  tragic  flaw"  but  a  tragic  mistake, 
an  action,  which  brings  about  the  peripety  and  recognition,  and 
which  in  the  finest  tragedies  is  done  in  ignorance.  As  in  deaHng     . 
with  KadapaLS,  Else  places  what  Aristotle  actually  says  about    ^ 
afxapria  in  the  Poetics  within  the  context  of  the  whole  corpus  of  his 
thought,  and  resolutely  avoids  preconceptions.  He  refuses  to  be 
drawn  into  the  inconclusive  bypaths  of  semasiology— wisely,  I 
can  see,  though  my  own  fondness  for  root-meanings  makes  me 
note  with  satisfaction  that  afxapTauco  (hamartano),  the  verb  from 
which  the  noun  derives,  means  to  miss  the  mark  in  spear-throw- 
ing, an  action  which  could  result  from  weakness  of  arm,  inaccu- 
racy of  eye,  lack  of  practice,  overestimating  distance  or  height, 
lack  of  self-confidence,    stage  fright,    or   overeagerness,    "buck 
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fever."  And  these  suggest  by  analogy  a  rich  assortment  of  physical 
or  psychological,  as  opposed  to  moral,  sources  of  dyuaprta  for  the 
analysis  of  modern  romantic  tragedy. 

But  to  return  to  the  Argument:  since  Aristotle  mentions  afxapTLa 
in  his  analysis  of  the  complex  tragic  plot,  it  must  be  an  element  in 
such  a  plot  (p.  379).  It  is  in  fact  the  converse  and  complement  of 
the  recognition,  being  a  mistaken  act  done  in  ignorance  of  the 
very  "detail"  which  is  later  "recognized."  (This  correlation  is  the 
essential  step  in  Else's  redefinition.)  But  if  it  is  a  "big  mistake," 
an  important  event  in  the  structure,  why  is  it  only  mentioned  and 
not  explained?  Else's  answer  (p.  285)  is  that  it  may  be  a  part  of 
the  story  and  not  in  the  plot,  and  cites  one  of  Aristotle's  favorite 
examples  of  the  finest  tragedy,  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles, 
in  which  Oedipus's  killing  of  his  father,  King  Laius,  and  his  mar- 
riage to  his  mother  Jocasta— both  done  in  ignorance  of  their 
identities— have  occurred  years  before  the  events  of  the  play. 
Nonetheless,  the  establishment  of  djuaprta  and  recognition  as 
interdependent  factors  in  plot  1)  explains  everything  that  Aris- 
totle says  about  both,  and  2)  distinguishes  djuaprta  from  "moral 
flaw." 

Passages  from  the  Nichomachean  Ethics  and  the  Rhetoric  (Else, 
pp.  380-381)  clarify  the  nature  of  the  hero's  ignorance.  Actions 
caused  by  ignorance  and  later  "recognized"  but  not  repented  are 
non-voluntary  rather  than  involuntary,  since  even  if  the  doer  had 
known,  he  might  have  done  the  deed  anyway.  True  ignorance 
depends  upon  total  absence  of  volition.  A  thing  done  while  the 
doer  is  drunk  or  angry  is  caused  by  the  drunkenness  or  the  anger; 
he  acts  "in  [temporary]  ignorance"  but  not  "through  ignorance" ; 
his  act  does  not  lead  to  repentance  upon  discovery,  hence  is  not 
tragic  in  the  finest  sense.  Still  more  important  is  the  distinction 
between  ignorance  of  general  principles,  i.e.  that  of  a  man  who 
"doesn't  know  any  better,"  and  ignorance  of  details,  e.g.  whom 
he  is  doing  something  to,  and  what  he  is  doing  it  with.  I  select 
these  two  examples  from  among  several,  the  first  for  its  applica- 
tion to  Hamlet's  killing  of  Polonius  {Hamlet  III.iv.22fr.),  the  sec- 
ond because  it  suggests  the  poisoned  foil  {Hamlet  V.ii.313ff.). 
Only  ignorance  of  particulars  is  truly  tragic,  i.e.  can  lead  to 
peripety,  recognition,  repentance,  purification,  pity,  forgiveness. 
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No  critic  since  .\ristotle  has  been  able  to  UTite  \Wth  such 
absoluteness,  for  none  since  has  been  able  to  comprehend  aU  that 
was  kno\N-n  in  his  day  of  the  relevant  areas  of  thought:  ethics, 
law,  rhetoric,   political  science,   metaphysics.   Hence  none  has 
brought  to  the  problems  of  literary  aesthetics  so  detached  and 
scientific  a  mind.  Great  minds  have  essayed  the  task,  but  by  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance  the  relevant  background  had  SNvelled  to 
overwhelming  variety,  complexit>-,  and  contradictormess.  One 
need  only  contemplate  the  proliferation  of  legend,  histor%',  and 
romandc  fiction;  the  accompanWng  grouth  in  the  understanding 
of  human  character  and  motive;  the  huge  impact  of  the  Christian 
ethic,  to  say  nothing  of  other  philosophic  and  theological  systems; 
the  emergence  of  new  modes  of  poetry  stemming  from  coundess 
changes  in  culture  and  therefore  in  the  taste  of  the  contemporary 
audience;  the  expansion  of  stage  tragedy  itself  by  the  adoption  of 
Horace's  five-act  structure,  enabling  the  dramatist  to  begin  his 
plot  at  an  earher  point  in  the  story  and  thus-while  graduallv 
diminishing  the  choric  element,  so  that  the  pla>ing  time  was  not 
ordinarily  increased  beyond  the  t\vo-hours-plus  limit  enforced  by 
the  physical  and  emotional  limitations  of  the  audience— to  in- 
crease the  number  of  events  in  the  plot,  and  to  settie  a  ^eat  deal 
of  fiction,  drama  and  other,  in  the  p^xamidal  Fre\tag  pattern. 
These  and  innumerable  other  factors  ^vhich  underlie  modern 
romantic  tragedy  confirm  the  impossibility.-  of  another  .\ristotie. 
Marvels  of  research  there  have  been,  like  Miss  Lilv  B.  Campbell's 
Shakespeare's    Tragic  Heroes:   Slaves  of  Passion    (1930),   in   which 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  their  background 
of  medieval  and  Elizabethan  medicine,  moral  philosophv,  and 
psycholog\-.  Yet  even  such  dedicated  inquiries  lea\-e  us  with  the 
feeling  that  they  explain  more  about  Shakespeare  of  an  age  than 
about  Shakespeare  for  all  time,  and  that  in  their  application  to 
the  plays  there  is  an  element  of  oversimplification. 

Long  before  the  sixteenth  centur>-  the  day  of  the  poh-math  was 
over.  Exen  he  who  took  all  knoxvledge  for  his  proWnce  is  seen  now 
as  a  comprehensive  but  far  from  all-embracing  mind.  But  even  if 
we  had  a  compendium  of  all  the  ethical,  political,  and  rehgious 
beliefs  \vhich  Shakespeare  ma>-  have  knowTi,  we  should  still  be 
faced  with  his  inscrutability  in  these  important  areas,  due  to 
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gentlemanly  reticence,  professional  prudence,  or  both.  It  may  be, 
too.   that  we  have  been  a  little  blinded  by  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson's  fine  lines  about  Shakespeare's  peopling  "Greece  and 
Rome    With  timeless  Englishmen"'  to  the  fact  that,  save  for  some 
of  Hamlet's  self-torturings,  the  great  tragedies  are  set  implicitly 
and  explicidy  in  pre-Christian  Rome,  Britain,  and  Eg>pt,  primi- 
tive Christian  Denmark  and  Scodand,  and  the  apparendy  godless 
X'enice  of  the  Renaissance.  As  R.  M.  Frye  {Shakespeare  and  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  1963,  p.  272)  sums  it  up,  "In  general  .   .   .   [Shake- 
speare's] theological  and  ethical  references  are  placed  withm  a 
context   equally  accessible   to    Christians   and   to   the  virtuous 
heathen."  Guilt  and  sin  are  frequently  alluded  to,  but  most  often 
in  the  area  described  by  Fr>-e,  and  somehow  it  is  the  expressions 
of  fatalism— or  better  still  those  which  combine  external  circum- 
stance and  intelligent  choice:  "There  is  a  dde  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  '  WTiich  taken  at  the  flood  .   .   ."-which  carry  most  con- 
N-iction  and  poetry-,  and  hence  are  most  often  remembered  and 
quoted.  In  a  word,  less  adjustment  of  .\ristode's  thought  than  of 
his  kno\vledge  of  drama  is  needed  in  apphing  the  Poetics  to  the 
principal  tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 

Some  classicists  \%-ith  whom  I  have  talked  incline  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  the  Poetics  even  as  applied  to  Greek  tragedy  as 
Aristode  knew  it.  Else  himself,  in  one  of  his  few  obiter  dicta  (p.  446) 
comments  that  only  two  extant  Greek  tragedies  exacdy  conform 
to  Aristotle's  prescription  for  the  finest  plot,  and  considers  this 
fact  damaging  to  .\ristode  as  a  cridc.   And  he  adds:   "[Greek] 
iragedv  in  its  greatest  days  comported  things  that  were  not 
dreamt  of  in  .\ristode's  philosophy."  (The  use  of  Hamlet's  phrase 
is  interesting.)  But  nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  critics  from 
Sidnev  to  this  moment  have  built  upon  his  premises,  or  what  they 
believed  to  be  his  premises.  It  was,  for  example,  Dr^'den's  struggle 
with  the  concept  of  ^lixriai^  in  relation  to  Shakespearean  drama 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  English  criticism  and  to 
some  de^ee  anticipated  Ibsen's  definition  of  "action."  I  suspect 
that  few  historians  of  English  criticism  would  deny  that  .\ristode's 
general  theory,  duly  modified  and  expanded,  stiU  undergirds  our 
analvsis  of  the  finest  tragedies;  that,  in  Else's  words,  "the  knife- 
edge  of  his  judgment  .   .   .  \^t[s\^q}i3ie'onKingUarorRosmers- 
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holm.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  my  proposition  in  the  remainder  of  this 
paper. 

IV 

'kixapAa  is  the  action  which  inaugurates  the  hero's  fall  from 
happmess  to  misery.  It  is  not  fatal  in  itself;  it  betrays  him  into  a 
situation  m  which  he  is  fatally  vulnerable-a  distinction  con- 
sistent with  Aristotle's  term  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  icara(Trpo(/,^ 
was  a  later,  Roman  addition  to  his  "structure  of  events  "  But  if 
drama  is  character  in  action,  may  not  the  iLi^apria  be  an  act 
arismg  from  the  same  "tragic  flaw"  of  character  which  leads 
ultimately  to  the  hero's  overthrow?  And  if  one  flaw  inaugurates 
and  completes  the  plot,  may  not  the  proposed  redefinition  be  a 
mere  pedantic  quibble?  In  certain  plays,  yes.  But  the  realistic 
complexity  of  Shakespeare's  protagonists  is  such  that  the  ^naprla 
may  arise  from  some  lesser  weakness,  diff^erent  from  that  which 
destroys  them  in  the  end;  understandable,  forgivable,  or  innate 
hereditary,  and  beyond  man's  power  to  change,  yet  committing 
them  to  the  course  of  action  during  which  the  dram  of  evil  doth 
all  the  noble  substance  dout.   It  is  because  the  distinction  of 
a^iaprla  and  tragic  flaw  not  only  springs  from  a  trait  which  is 
easily  overlooked,   but  also  throws  the  greater  weakness  into 
sharper  focus  that  I  venture  to  add  to  the  oppressive  sum  of 
analyses  of  these  plays. 

Shakespeare's  tragic  heroes  are  destroyed  by  what  is  false 
within.  But  not  by  that  alone:  that  were  too  little  like  life.  Bradley 
has  few  observations  more  pertinent  than   that  in  which  he 
reminds  us  that  circumstance  plays  its  part  in  tragedies  of  char- 
acter. There  are  besides,  allurements  like  those  of  Cleopatra  con- 
nivmgs  like  those  of  lago,  allies  fatally  blind,  like  Lady  Macbeth 
It  IS,  moreover,  an  oversimplification  to  attribute  such  tragic  falls 
as  we  are  here  concerned  with  solely  to  passion,  for  "the  power 
and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  ...   we  have 
reason   to  cool   our  raging  motions,   our   carnal   stings."    Else 
(p.  377)  strongly  doubts  that  Aristotle's  concept  of  "the  good 
man"  implies  the  "ethical  mean,"  the  balance  between  reason 
and  passion;  but  a  host  of  utterances,  like  lago's  above,  rise  to  the 
mind  to  persuade  us  that  Shakespeare's  concept  does.  Also,  we 
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must  allow  for  inconsistent  or  imperfectly  motivated  actions  due 
to  facts  in  the  source  stories  which  the  dramatist  dared— and 
needed— not  alter  because  his  audience  expected  them. 

Of  Shakespeare's  greatest  tragic  figures  looked  at  in  the  neces- 
sarily diffused  light  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  only  Antony 
appears  (in  two  plays)  as  simply  "passion's  slave."  The  dema- 
gogue oi  Julius  Caesar,  skilful  at  dramatizing  emotion  and  rousing 
it  in  a  mob,  the  superb  field  soldier  who  perhaps  had  had  his  fill 
of  hardships,  merges  easily  into  the  victim  of  weakness  of  soul  who 
turns  his  back  on  the  responsibilities  of  state  to  revel  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  East— an  abdication  the  Elizabethans  would 
instinctively  compare  with  the  unswerving  devotion  of  their  late 
Queen  and  condemn  even  while  the  seductions  of  Cleopatra  were 
rendering  it  plausible.  Antony's  decision  has  been  made  before 
the  play  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  begins  ("Nay,  but  this  dotage  of 
our  general's/  O'erflows  the  measure"— I. i.1-2)  and  we  are  re- 
minded of  it  chiefly  by  the  devotion  of  Enobarbus  to  the  Antony 
who  had  been.  The  choice  is  deliberate:  Antony  knows  himself, 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  even  indulges  in  brief  renunciations,  but 
ultimately  lets  all  slip.  His  superstitious  sense  of  inferiority  to 
Octavius,  paragon  of  Roman  self-control  and  cold,  single-minded 
pursuit  of  power,  is  very  revealing.  But  to  perfect  the  picture, 
Shakespeare  creates  in  Cleopatra  an  allure  suflficient  to  make 
Antony's  choice  convincing,  an  allure  compounded  not  only  of 
sex  (here  lies  the  stumbling  block  of  recent  stage  portrayals)  but 
of  majesty  combined  with  hoydenish  whim,  complete  unpredicta- 
bility of  mood  save  that  she  is  never  dull,  insatiate  love  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  spectacle— everything,  in  fact,  to  make  "a  Roman 
thought"  repellent. 

To  Hamlet  the  proposed  concept  of  djuaprta  does  not  apply 
because  his  tragedy  is  more  nearly  a  tragedy  of  fate  than  it  is 
commonly  made  to  appear.  By  the  end  of  the  first  act  we  know 
that  "The  time  is  out  of  joint";  that  the  Prince  feels  strongly  that 
he  is  not  the  man  to  set  it  right;  and  that  it  is  no  error  of  his  that 
has  corrupted  Denmark  and  involved  him  in  cleansing  its  rotten- 
ness. Few  if  any  Elizabethans  would  have  blamed  him  for  taking 
up  the  ghost's  command  to  avenge;  few  if  any  who  hear  his 
story  now  condemn  him,  if  only  because  his  creator,  caught  in  an 
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upsurge  of  his  own  genius  and  fascinated  by  the  psychological 
possibilities  of  the  role,  endowed  him  with  so  much  intelligence 
and  sensitivity  that  he  cannot  kill  save  on  a  sudden,  overmaster- 
ing impulse.  It  might  plausibly  be  argued  that  his  putting  on  an 
antic  disposition  was  a  mistake,  in  that  this  cuts  him  off  from  his 
only  real  hope  of  success  (i.e.  to  lead  a  popular  uprising  like  that 
which  Laertes  fomented)  by  spreading  abroad  the  rumor  that  he 
is  mad.  But  the  feigned  madness  was  a  "given"  factor  in  the 
source,  which  the  audience  expected  and  the  prudent  dramatist 
would  not  alter.  In  sum,  the  legend  as  Shakespeare  had  it  set  the 
Prince  as  Shakespeare  drew  him  a  task  over  which  he  labors 
manfully  and  agonizes  pitiably,  but  for  which  he  simply  was  not 
born.  Laertes  in  Hamlet's  place  would  have  aroused  the  people; 
Claudius  would  have  committed  or  suborned  another  quiet  mur- 
der and  explained  it  away  with  swinish  imperturbability.  Hamlet 
can  do  neither. 

In  passing,  therefore,  it  is  tempting  to  remark  upon  the  endless 
patter,  in  textbooks,  films  by  famous  actors,  and  educational  tele- 
casts, about  Hamlet's  "hesitation,"  as  though  that  were  his  tragic 
flaw.   His   "failure   to  act"   could   have  led  to  nothing  but  a 
shamed  and  craven  safety,  not  to  his  death.  And  as  to  his  failure 
to  act:  what  was  he  to  do?  Rush  at  the  king  and  stab  him  in  open 
court,  only  to  die  himself  on  the  pikes  of  the  Switzers?  Hamlet  is 
no  Hieronimo  or  Vendice;  his  bitter  jibes  about  Claudius  as  a 
cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule,  and  his  dying  appeal  to 
Horatio  to  report  his  cause  aright  are  ground  enough  for  thinking 
that  he  had  hoped  somehow  to  oust  his  uncle  and  ascend  the 
throne.   And  this  also  the  Elizabethan  audience  would  have 
understood  and  approved.  As  for  the  equally  stintless  explana- 
tions of  his  failure  to  kill  the  king  at  prayer,  one  can  only  cry 
"Something  too  much  of  this!"  Shakespeare  in  1600  may  not 
have  been  the  flawless  dramatist  of  Othello  and  King  Lear,  but  he 
was  far  too  advanced  in  the  mastery  of  his  craft  to  jettison  his 
hero  before  his  audience  and  the  world  by  having  him  stab  an 
unarmed  enemy  in  the  back,  to  say  nothing  of  ending  his  play  in 
the  third  act  by  having  his  hero  killed  by  the  palace  guards,  or 
tried  and  executed,  or  imprisoned  as  a  homicidal  lunatic.  Even 
in  the  final  scene  when  Hamlet  does  kill  the  king,  with  double 
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evidence  of  Claudius's  perfidy  and  guilt  staring  them  in  the  face, 
the  courtiers  cry  "Treason,  treason!" 

But  if  Antony's  character  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  Hamlet  through 
none  of  his  own  doing  is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  passion  which 
alternately  paralyzes  him  and  spurs  him  to  fatal  rashness,  so  that 
the  proposed  distinction  between  aixaprla  and  tragic  flaw  adds 
nothing  material  to  an  understanding  of  either  figure,  it  is  not  so 
with  Brutus  in  Julius  Caesar.  Brutus's  fall  stems  from  his  love  of 
country  combined  with  a  fatal  lack  of  self-knowledge  and  judg- 
ment: he  does  not  see  that  his  natural  role  of  aloof,  idealistic 
philosopher  has  left  him  totally  unfitted  for  cloak-and-dagger 
work  and  for  handling  an  excited  mob.  He  understands  politi- 
cians as  little  as  does  Coriolanus,  though  for  different  reasons.  He 
manifests  also,  in  overriding  Cassius's  practical  advice,  a  sort  of 
high-handedness  that  is  often  allied  to  high-mindedness.  The 
nadir  of  his  career  is  the  petty  quarrel  with  Cassius  before 
Philippi  which  shows  how  completely  his  honorable  metal  has 
been  "wrought/  From  that  it  is  disposed."  Happily,  Plutarch's 
clear  record  that  "Brutus  lost  the  day  and  slew  himself"  enabled 
the  dramatist  to  restore  his  noble  stature  in  the  end. 

But  why  did  he  join  the  conspirators  at  all?  He  is  at  war  with 
himself  when  we  meet  him  first,  in  the  second  scene  of  the  play; 
yet  when  Cassius  hints  at  Brutus's  worthiness  to  oppose  or  dis- 
place Caesar,  Brutus  rebukes  him:  "Into  what  dangers  would  you 
lead  me,  Cassius,/  That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself/  For 
that  which  is  not  in  me?"  The  "dangers"  may  be  thought  of  as 
dangers  to  Rome,  not  to  himself.  "That  which  is  not  in  me"  is 
harder  to  give  a  name  to;  it  may  be  pride  of  race,  ambition,  envy 
of  Caesar,  whom  he  loved;  in  any  case,  in  view  of  what  he  does,  it 
hardly  signifies  realization  of  his  practical  deficiencies.  Cassius's 
eloquent  carping  at  Caesar's  greatness  elicits  no  further  promise 
than  "What  you  have  said/  I  will  consider;  what  you  have  to 
say/  I  will  with  patience  hear."  Dissatisfied  with  "but  thus  much 
show  of  fire  from  Brutus,"  Cassius  plans  the  "Writings,  all  tend- 
ing to  the  great  opinion/  That  Rome  holds  of  his  name,  wherein 
obscurely/  Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at,"  writings  "In 
several  hands  ...  As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens"  to  be 
thrown  through  the  window  of  Brutus's  study.  In  II. i,  Brutus 
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muses  "It  must  be  by  his  death,"  but  what  follows  is  still  tenta- 
tive, unsure:  Caesar  may  scorn  "the  base  degrees/  By  which  he 
did  ascend";  "what  he  is,  augmented,/  Would  run  to  these  and 
these  extremities."  It  is  the  letters  that  are  decisive,  that  make  us 
feel  in  Brutus  some  motive  other  than  selfless  patriotism:  the 
human  response  to  a  mandate  from  the  people,  the  strong  entice- 
ment to  a  man  apart  of  popular  recognition  and  applause,  "the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds."  A  small,  human,  forgivable  im- 
pulse for  a  big  mistake;  yet  it  seems  to  me  clear  enough  that 
joining  the  conspirators  was  Brutus's  d/iaprm  and  that  a  kind  of 
loneliness  was  its  motive. 

The  stories  of  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  King  Lear  are  also  to  my 
thinking  clear  instances  in  which  initial  mistake  and  tragic  flaw 
are  diff"erent.  Macbeth's  unfitness  to  murder  his  way  to  a  throne 
is  unforgettably  put  to  him  by  her  who  knew  him  best:  he  is  too 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  And  he  has  too  much  imagina- 
tion. His  every  word  and  act  before  the  taking  oflf  of  Duncan 
shows  how  utterly  repugnant  is  the  deed.  He  is  far  more  intro- 
spective than  Claudius;  he  knows  all  too  well  what  he  does,  and 
neither  possession  of  the  crown  nor  metaphysical  aid  from  the 
witches  can  still  even  temporarily,  as  lust  for  Gertrude  does  for 
Claudius,  his  sense  of  deep  damnation.  Once  entered  upon  his 
course  he  is  steadily  confounded  and  unmanned  by  guilt  until  he 
can  summon  against  the  forces  of  retribution  nothing  but  the 
desperate  physical  courage  of  the  trained  fighting  man.  Although 
his  death  is  tragic  in  that  it  highlights  the  waste  of  a  once  kindly 
and  sensitive  man,  neither  Christian  nor  virtuous  pagan  would 
question  its  rightness. 

But  how  came  he  to  enter  upon  such  a  course?  The  answer 
surely  lies  in  his  relation  to  his  wife  and  hers  to  him.  Their  mistake 
is  the  ever-dangerous  one  of  living  too  much  in  and  for  each 
other.  Lady  Macbeth,  equally  vulnerable  herself  to  a  mind- 
shattering  sense  of  horror  at  what  they  have  done,  drives  Mac- 
beth to  crime  because  she  wants  the  crown  for  him;  he  violates 
the  innate  goodness  of  his  very  soul  to  get  the  crown  for  her.  No 
lesser  error  can  explain  their  story.  If  it  be  objected  that  there  is 
nothing  of  this  in  the  text,  and  that  such  an  interrelationship 
could  not  be  conveyed  to  an  audience  in  the  theater,  the  answer 
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is  that  the  clue  comes  from  certain  great  performers  who,  intui- 
tively seeking  a  convincing  motivation  and  unable  indeed  to 
mime  what  may  be  called  fatal  altruism,  have  read  into  the  roles 
the  only  emotion  like  this  which  can  be  projected  across  the 
footlights:  they  have  played  the  Macbeths  as  lost  in  passionate 
mutual  love.  Bradley  in  Shakespearean  Tragedy  (1905,  p.  350)  de- 
scribes something  very  like  the  relationship  I  mean  above,  calling 
it  an  egdisme  a  deux,  and  notes  (p.  37 9n.)  that  Madame  Bernhardt 
and  others  have  played  Lady  Macbeth  as  imposing  her  will  upon 
her  husband  by  "seductive  attractions  deliberately  exercised." 
He  does  not  suggest  a  connection  with  the  subtler  error  I  have  in 
mind.  My  own  explanation  is  based  on  personal  observation  of 
such  a  mistake  in  the  lives  of  parents  and  children;  it  came  to  me 
while  I  was  watching  the  recent  production  by  Miss  Judith 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Maurice  Evans,  the  most  convincing  Macbeth 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  one  of  very  many  interpretations  which 
scholars  can  learn  only  from  actors  of  genius  performing  an 
actor's  play.  I  do  not  know  that  Miss  Anderson's  and  Mr.  Evans's 
show  of  passion  was  a  conscious  attempt  to  dramatize  "fatal 
altruism."   I  do  assume  that  the  murder  of  Duncan  was  the 
d/xaprta  of  the  Macbeths,  and,  like  the  famous  players  I  have 
mentioned,  I  feel  that  some  motive  deeper  and  deadlier  than 
"ambition"  and  "superstition"  is  needed  to  make  it  believable. 

The  plot  of  Othello  is  commonly  referred  to  as  Shakespeare's 
most  perfect  in  structure,  and  doubtless  it  is.  But  to  many  readers 
it  seems  implausible,  and  I  have  never  found  it  wholly  convincing 
on  the  stage.  Othello's  jealousy,  fostered  with  diabolical  skill  by 
lago,  and  drawing  additional  fuel  from  the  innocent  faults  of  the 
wilful,  supersubtle  Venetian,  Desdemona,  and  from  the  Moor's 
own  consciousness  of  inferiority  in  age,  looks,  wealth,  and  social 
status,  at  last  inflaming  to  fatal  action  the  savage  but  thinly 
veneered  by  the  formal  amenities  of  the  military  profession,  is 
probable  enough.  The  affliction  of  epilepsy,  so  strikingly  asso- 
ciated with  other  great  soldiers— Caesar,  Napoleon— is  a  further 
component  of  Othello's  vulnerability.  Unsophisticated,  bewil- 
dered by  sudden  good  fortune  in  love,  out  of  place  in  domestic 
life  and  in  Venetian  society,  almost  but  not  quite  able  to  pene- 
trate lago's  duplicity  by  his  rule-of-thumb  knowledge  of  men,  but 
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totally  ignorant  of  women  like  his  wife,  he  is  a  natural  figure  of 
tragedy:  his  repentance  and  masterly  maneuvered  suicide  are 
dramatically  sound  and  satisfying. 

Implausibility  in  the  story  must  be  looked  for,  then,  at  the 
beginning,  in  the  question  of  why  he  married  Desdemona  at  all. 
It  is  not  her  part  in  the  match  which  need  be  scanned.  Girls  of  a 
certain  disposition  often  prefer  older  men,  and  Desdemona  is 
precocious.  Many  girls  with  brains  and  energy  long  for  adven- 
ture, and  Desdemona  is  cloistered;  some  girls  of  high  birth  bestow 
their  hands  in  marriage  where  they  will,  and  Desdemona  is  by 
birth  and  upbringing  aristocratic.  The  marriage  is  a  mistake,  and 
Othello's  mistake.  To  argue  that  it  is  a  natural  and  human  one 
such  as  few  men  would  avoid  is  easy.  Or  we  can  see  it  as  a  classic 
Aristotelian  mistake  ex  ignoraniia,  debiting  Othello's  failure  to 
reckon  his  own  unsuitability,  to  the  obtuseness  he  displays  con- 
sistently later.  But  perhaps  Shakespeare's  intention  cuts  a  little 
deeper.  Marriage  in  the  tragedies  is  based  on  mutual  love,  under- 
standing, and  trust,  like  those  of  Brutus  and  Macbeth,  or  upon 
irresistible  desire  like  that  of  Claudius.   Othello  feels  none  of 
these.  "She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed,/  And  I  loved 
her  that  she  did  pity  them."  "O,  my  fair  warrior!"  "Excellent 
wretch!"  Again  and  again,  even  in  the  scene  of  the  murder,  we 
are  told  by  implication  that  Othello's  feeling  for  his  wife  is 
neither  understanding  nor  physical  desire  but  simply  the  ex- 
quisite, unfamiliar  delight  in  her  physical  presence.  Only  a  lonely 
man,  a  vain  one,  or  one  flattered  out  of  his  wits  by  the  offer  of  a 
marriage  so  diff'erent  from  anything  in  his  previous  harsh  experi- 
ence would  have  committed  himself,  and  her,  on  grounds  so 
insufficient.  Some  pitiable  failure  of  morale  or  of  self-appraisal, 
beyond  the  gullibility  and  ignorance  with  which  Emilia  reviles 
him,  lies  behind  the  afxapria  of  Othello. 

As  for  King  Lear,  the  pity  and  terror  of  his  story  are  sharpened 
by  our  sense  of  its  inevitability.  For  men  grow  old  whether  they 
will  or  no,  and  some,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  begin  to  lose 
hold  upon  reality— a  process,  incidentally,  of  which  Shakespeare 
had  previously  taken  note  in  Caesar  and  Polonius.  It  matters 
little  whether  or  not  we  believe  Regan  when  she  says  that  her 
father  "hath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself."  He  is  old  and 
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wilful  and  foolish  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  and  our  reading 
of  it  as  a  tragedy  of  the  human  lot  or  of  the  king's  character  de- 
pends at  first  upon  whether  we  have  the  clinical  understanding  of 
a  geriatric  nurse  or  yield  to  the  layman's  irritable  feeling  that  he 
could  act  sensibly  if  he  only  would.  Actually,  Shakespeare's  skill 
is  such  that  we  cannot  settle  for  either.  Lear  goes  by  subtly  over- 
lapping stages  from  folly  to  rage  to  madness.  By  stages,  too,  his 
thoughts,  of  "matter  and  impertinency  mixed,"  begin  to  clear 
until,  after  his  rescue  by  Cordelia,  he  is  for  a  little  restored  to 
knowledge  of  a  self  refined  and  chastened  by  his  sufferings.  After 
Cordelia's  death  he  has  no  will  to  live. 

Shakespeare's  grasp  of  confusing  actuality  is  absolute  and  un- 
canny. At  each  stage  in  the  old  man's  double  ordeal,  those  around 
him  act  in  accordance  with  their  several  natures,  but  neither  they 
nor  we  can  say  just  when  his  madness  begins  or  ends.  And  it  is  of 
crucial  importance  that  every  act  and  utterance  of  a  mind 
enfeebled,  diseased,  restored  should  be  real  to  us,  for  our  modern, 
legalistic  judgments  cannot  but  give  weight  to  Bradley's  observa- 
tion (p.  14)  that  if  Lear  were  mad  when  he  divided  his  kingdom 
he  would  cease  to  be  a  tragic  character.  But  it  is  not  of  Bradley 
that  one  thinks  first;  it  is  of  the  single  passage  in  which  Shake- 
speare sketches,  however  casually  and  incidentally,  a  theory  of 
tragedy.  It  is,  of  course,  Hamlet's  "dram  of  evil"  speech 
(Liv.l3ff.).  It  is  nowhere  concerned  with  "guilt"  or  "moral 
responsibility"  but  very  particularly  with  "the  o'ergrowth  of 
some  complexion,/  Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of 
reason."  This  is  what  destroys  the  king. 

But  his  initial  mistake  is  of  course  the  division  of  his  kingdom 
and  bestowing  it  on  others,  a  notorious  danger  which  no  king 
however  weary  should  have  incurred;  and  to  it  is  added  the 
attempt  to  retain  the  name  and  state  of  king,  an  impossibility,  as 
any  king  however  old  should  have  known,  since  a  natural  law  as 
unbreakable  as  that  of  gravity  dictates  that  power  and  responsi- 
bility are  inseparable.  A  failure  in  judgment,  then,  induced  per- 
haps by  vanity  as  well  as  by  the  consciousness  of  physical  declme, 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  Goneril  and  Regan.  Later  came 
rage  compared  to  which  his  treatment  of  Cordelia  and  Kent 
seems  but  a  flicker,  then  madness,  heartbreak,  death.   Lear's 
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afxapTia  and  tragic  flaw  are  the  most  easily  discernible,  most 
closely  and  logically  sequent,  and  most  spectacular  of  any  in  the 
tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 

Here  then  is  a  redefinition  of  afxapTla  which  seems  to  me  use- 
ful, and  soundly  based  on  the  highest  critical  tradition.  Like 
Professor  Dover  Wilson  in  a  famous  preface,  instead  of  urging  it 
further,  I  drop  the  suggestion  and  run  for  my  life. 
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Shakespeare  as  Innovator 

M.  A.  Shaaber* 

IT  IS  A  common  opinion  that  Shakespeare  was  no  innovator, 
that  he  followed  theatrical  fashions  set  by  others  and  raised 
them  to  the  highest  peak  of  perfection.  Mackail's  opinion  that 
"he  did  not  invent  or  innovate.  He  went  with  the  stream"  {The 
Approach  to  Shakespeare,  1930,  p.  67)  is  typical.  There  is  much 
truth  in  this  point  of  view,  but,  like  nearly  all  generalizations 
about  Shakespeare,  it  is  subject  to  important  reservations.  On  the 
whole,  Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  trail-breaker 
by  temperament;  nevertheless,  from  time  to  time  and  in  one  way 
or  another,  he  showed  an  independence  which  differs  from  inno- 
vation only  in  the  lack  of  accompanying  fanfare.  Whether  or  not 
Shakespeare  was  conscious  of  his  innovations,  whether  he  both- 
ered to  compare  his  plays  with  others  to  determine  that  they  were 
or  were  not  out  of  line,  there  is  no  way  of  telling;  either  way, 
however,  his  originality  deserves  notice. 

To  begin  with,  Shakespeare  is  the  inventor,  or  at  least  part- 
inventor,  of  the  English  history  play.  Because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  date  of  Marlowe's  Edward  II  and  every  kind  of  uncertainty 
about  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V,  the  picture  of  the  begin- 
nings of  plays  on  English  history  is  not  as  sharp  as  one  would 
wish,  but  we  can  at  least  say,  as  F.  P.  Wilson  said,  "for  all  we 
know  .  .  .  Shakespeare  may  have  been  the  first  to  write  one" 
(Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  1953,  p.  108).  Although  Wilson  added, 
"I  am  frightened  by  my  own  temerity  in  saying  so,"  no  thunder- 
bolt struck  him  and,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  idea  is  now  widely 
accepted.  What  is  more,  Shakespeare  did  not  leave  the  English 
history  play  as  he  first  found  it  in  his  imagination.  Richard  III  is 
not  just  like  Henry  VI;  Richard  11  is  not  like  Richard  III,  and  in 
Henry  IV  and  Henry  V  he  worked  out  a  new  and  inimitable  genre, 
the  comic  history  play,  in  which  he  had  a  success  even  more 
triumphant  than  any  of  his  earlier  successes.  In  the  dramatizing 
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of  English  history  Shakespeare  was  clearly  more  of  a  leader  than 
a  follower. 

Another  innovation,  for  which  Shakespeare  has  not  often  re- 
ceived the  credit  to  which  I  think  he  is  entitled,  is  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Here  Shakespeare,  firmly  rejecting  the  ethics  of  the  revenge 
play,    writes    a    tragedy    whose    moral    orientation    is    without 
precedent,  even  in  its  own  source.  Like  nearly  all  earlier  tragedies, 
Romeo  and  Juliet  is  about  a  feud.  Unlike  its  predecessors,  however, 
it  is  an  implicit  condemnation  of  the  feud.  The  folly  of  the  feud 
is  pointed  up  again  and  again.  To  the  prince  the  feudists  are 
"beasts."  Romeo,  when  he  notices  signs  of  the  brawl  in  the 
streets,  brushes  them  aside  as  if  they  bored  him.  Even  Capulet 
adjourns  it  for  the  moment  when  he  forbids  Tybalt  to  attack 
Romeo.  The  friar  would  gladly  "turn  your  households'  rancor  to 
pure  love."  The  solemn  conclusion,  in  which  Montague  and 
Capulet  are  reconciled,  blows  the  feud  away  in  a  trice.  Most  of 
all,  the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  transcends  it  in  an  instant.  They 
barely  mention  it;  they  are  oblivious  of  it  from  the  moment  they 
meet  in  the  garden.  It  remains  as  their  Nemesis,  of  course,  but  in 
the  contrast  which  Shakespeare  draws  between  its  blindness  and 
the  keen-sightedness  of  love  it  is  utterly  condemned.  Moreover, 
Shakespeare  here  abandons  the  ethics  of  the  revenge  play  for 
good:  in  later  plays  revenge  is  always  at  least  ethically  equivocal 
or,  more  often,  the  recourse  of  the  weak  and  the  depraved. 

Shakespeare's  romantic  comedies— the  amusing  ones,  I  mean 
—may  also  be  credited  with  some  novelty.  There  are  earlier 
plays,  like  some  of  Greene's  and  Shakespeare's  own  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  which  tell  stories  of  love  as  romantic  trial  and 
tribulation,  and  other  plays,  like  some  of  Lyly's,  in  which  love 
is  exposed  as  something  to  folly  near  allied  or  even  as  ridiculous 
imbecility.  Only  in  Shakespeare's  gay  comedies  are  both  views  of 
love  presented  side  by  side,  indeed  fused,  as  when  Rosalind, 
courting,  or  at  any  rate  holding  the  attention  of,  the  man  she 
loves,  derides  love  and  even  marriage,  or  when  Benedict  com- 
mits himself  to  the  love  of  Beatrice  after  reviewing  at  length  the 
debilitating  effects  of  love  on  lovers.  This  is  the  cream  of  the  jest 
in  Shakespeare's  mature  romantic  comedies,  and  he  alone  saw, 
or  at  least  exploited  dramatically,  the  irony  implicit  in  the  two 
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aspects  of  romantic  love  which  is  both  bliss  and  madness.  And 
when  his  romantic  comedies  are  spoken  of,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  his  transformation  of  the  fairies  of  earlier  literature  and 
popular  tradition  into  the  stage-fairies  of  A  Midsummer-nighCs 
Dream  is,  considered  strictly  as  an  innovation,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  far-reaching  of  them  all. 

As  in  Shakespeare's  greatest  tragedies  some  nice  discrimination 
is  called  for  to  differentiate  his  raising  to  unprecedented  effective- 
ness of  themes  and  dramatic  devices  already  familiar  from  what 
may  literally  be  called  innovation,  I  shall  pass  over  them.  I  am 
sure  that  looking  at  them  closely  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
setting  rather  than  following  precedent  would  bring  a  number  of 
innovations  to  light;  for  example,  is  not  his  use  of  "comic  relief" 
in  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Lear,  his  exploitation  of  comedy  as  part 
of  the  complex  of  tragic  effect,  an  advance  over  the  comic  scenes 
in  the  Jew  of  Malta  and  Dr.  Faustus  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a 
novelty?  But  Shakespeare's  Roman  tragedies  seem  to  me  quite 
unique.  Roman  tragedy  is  scarcely  a  genre  and  there  are  not 
many  earlier  plays  on  Roman  subjects  to  compare  them  with. 
But  perhaps  the  fact  that  they  are  on  Roman  subjects  is  not 
significant  so  far  as  their  going  their  own  way  is  concerned;  they 
are   unique   if  compared   with   any  other   tragedies,    including 
Shakespeare's.  Nowhere  else  does  one  find  the  same  detachment, 
the  same  impartial  scrutiny  of  sadly  tangled  aims  and  motives, 
the  same  withholding  of  condemnation.  In  plays  like  Sejanus  and 
even  Timon  of  Athens,  the  spirit  of  moral  criticism,  of  something 
much  like  satire  is  very  active  and  its  strictures  are  heavily  under- 
scored.   In   plays  like  Julius   Caesar,   Antony  and  Cleopatra,   and 
Coriolanus  the  spirit  of  irony  guides  our  responses  and  judgment 
is  suspended,  at  least  by  the  playwright.  It  is  not  only  Antony 
whose  "taints  and  honors  Wag'd  equal  with  him";  the  benign 
tolerance  and  understanding  of  "you  gods  will  give  us  Some 
faults  to  make  us  men,"  with  its  implication  that  as  men  are 
necessarily  faulty  it  is  no  use  to  blame  them  for  being  what  they 
necessarily  are,  seems  to  permeate  these  plays.  It  is  not  so,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  other  tragedies  which  show  us  not  only  men  but  also 
monsters  like  Macbeth,  lago,  and  Edmund  and  which  openly 
invite  us  to  give  our  sympathy  to  some  and  withhold  it  from 
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others.  The  detachment  of  the  Roman  plays  is  a  very  different 
thmg. 

And  surely  Shakespeare's  last  plays  are  sui  generis.  What  other 
i.hzabethan  playwright  wrote  plays  like  these?  The  alleged  imita- 
tion of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  them  is  a  figment  of  over- 
enthusiastic  Quellenforschung;  any  resemblance  to  the  gimcrack 
topsyturvydom  of  the  Beaumont  and   Fletcher  plays  is  quite 
superficial.  Taken  separately,  the  high-pitched  tone,  the  remote 
and  dispersed  settings,  the  flexible  style,  the  homely  and  familiar 
themes  which  are,  however,  illustrated  by  situations  and  compli- 
cations deeply  tinged  with  all-or-nothing  romanticism,  the  de- 
nouements which  seem  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  snatch 
happiness,  or  reconciliation,  from  heartbreak  may  not  be  very 
remarkable,  but  the  combination  is  absolutely  distinctive    And 
what   other   Elizabethan   playwright   wrote   in   succession   four 
plays  so  similar  in  theme  and  tone? 

If  Shakespeare  was  not  an  innovator  with  a  program,  a  well- 
thought-out  set  of  artistic  or  moral  principles  to  which  he  adhered 
through  thick  and  thin,  he  was  nevertheless  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent and  original  to  go  his  own  way  whenever  his  artistic 
sense  showed  him  how  to  do  so  to  advantage.  He  did  not  simply 
write  plays  patterned  after  other  men's  plays,  only  much  superior 
in  execution,  though  this  he  did  too;  from  time  to  time  he  dis- 
cerned and  exploited  new  dramatic  possibilities  for  which  some 
credit  as  an  innovator  is  due  him. 
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Exhibition  of  First  Editions  of  Books 
by  American  Women  Writers 

IN  HONOR  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  College  for 
Women,  there  was  a  display  from  January  to  April  of  a 
selection  of  titles  by  American  women  writers.  The  diversity  of 
talent  and  variety  of  the  recorded  experiences  of  the  authors 
brought  many  visitors  to  the  Rosenwald  exhibition  hall  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  library. 

A  number  of  issues  of  Godefs  Ladfs  Book  set  the  tone  for  the 
earlier   volumes,   with   illustrations  of  hair   styles,   hand-work, 
architecture,  and  literary  taste  of  the  Victorian  age.  Louisa  M. 
Alcott's   fondly   remembered   Little    Women    (1869),    Little   Men 
(1871),  Under  the  Lilacs  (1878),  followed  her  first  volume.  Flower 
Fables   (1855),   published   when   the   author  was  twenty-three. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  versatility  was  in  evidence,  from  her 
first  book  Prize    Tale   (1834),    Uncle    Tom's  Cabin   (1852),   Dred 
(1856),  to  some  of  her  less  familiar  works:  American  Women's  Home 
(1869)  written  with  her  sister  Catharine  Beecher  to  instruct  the 
housewife  in  the  handling  of  stoves  and  furnaces,  the  importance 
of  cheerful  dispositions,  and  to  advise  on  the  "Care  of  the  Home- 
less, the  Helpless,  and  Vicious";  and  Palmetto-Leaves  (1873),  her 
factual  and  accurate  account  of  Florida  as  she  found  it  after  the 
Civil  War— one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  prior  to  the 

Florida  boom. 

Philadelphia's  Agnes  Repplier  was  represented  by  the  manu- 
script of  Mhe  Mane  of  the  Ursulines  presented  to  the  University  in 
1931,  just  before  its  selection  by  the  Literary  Guild.  A  Happy 
Half-Century  (1908)  recalled  the  urbane  polish  of  her  fine  essays, 
and  an  example  of  her  excellence  as  a  biographer  was  Jumpero 
Serra  (1933),  the  story  of  the  founder  of  most  of  California's 

Spanish  missions. 

Plays  by  women  dramatists  from  colonial  to  modern  times  in- 
cluded Mercy  Warren's  The  Adulateur  (1773),  Susanna  Rowson's 
Slaves  in  Algiers  (1794),  Anna  Cora  Mowatt's  Fashion  (1800),  and 
the  modern  Little  Foxes  (1939)  by  Lillian  Hellman,  with  Carson 
McCuUers'  The  Square  Root  oj  Wonderful  (1958). 
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Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  concentration  on  the  New  England  scene 
was  represented  by  Deephaven  (1877),  her  first  book,  a  series  of 
sketches  of  a  Maine  seaport  town;  A  Country  Doctor  (1884),  and 
her  most  enduring  book,  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs  (1896). 
First  editions  of  Willa  Gather's  books  included  April  Twilights 
(1903),  her  rare  first  book,  a  volume  of  verse;  and  two  master- 
pieces of  the  pioneer  experience:  My  Antonia  (1918),  and  Death 
Comes  for  the  Archbishop  (1927). 

Gifted  women  poets  were  well  represented.  Poems  on  Various 
Subjects  (1773)  by  Phyllis  Wheatley  was  the  first  bound  volume  of 
poems  by  America's  first  Negro  poet,  a  slave  who  was  encouraged 
by  her  Boston  owner  to  learn  English  and  classical  languages, 
with  a  resulting  literary  popularity  in  Boston  and  London.  Lydia 
Howard  Sigourney's  Moral  Pieces  (1815),  her  first  volume  of 
poetry  and  didactic  essays,  started  her  on  a  long  career  which 
produced  some  sixty  volumes,  including  her  popular  Poems 
(1827).  There  was  a  fine  copy  of  Emily  Dickinson's  The  Single 
Hound  (1915),  poems  written  to  her  sister-in-law,  and  published 
by  her  niece  twenty-eight  years  after  the  poet's  death. 

Renascence  (1917)  recalled  the  remarkable  talent  of  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay  which  produced  Aria  Da  Capo  (1921),  her 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  The  Harp-Weaver  (1923),  and  her  own 
selection  of  Collected  Sonnets  (1941).  Sara  Teasdale's  Sonnets  to  Duse 
(1907)  and  Flame  and  Shadow  (1921)  were  on  display,  with  Ehnor 
Wylie's  Rondeau  (1904)  and  Nets  to  Catch  the  Wind  (1921).  Legends 
(1921)  and  Ballads  for  Sale  (1927)  recalled  Amy  Lowell's  interest 
in  classical  and  modern  myths.  Marianne  Moore's  Poems  (1921), 
her  first  volume  of  verse,  published  without  her  knowledge  by 
Hilda  Doolitde  and  Robert  McAlmon,  was  on  exhibition  with 
her  charming  Letters  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company  (1 958),  the  amusing 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  her  and  a  Ford  Gompany 
executive  regarding  the  naming  of  the  Edsel  car. 

Last  but  not  least  among  the  poets  was  Julia  A.  Moore,  "The 
Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan,"  whose  Sentimental  Song  Book  (1877), 
with  its  incredibly  awful  eff'usions  on  the  death  of  infants  and  the 
civic  superiority  of  Grand  Rapids  delighted  many  readers  and 
inspired  Mark  Twain  to  emulate  her  catastrophic  prosody. 
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First  editions  of  major  titles  by  two  outstanding  novelists  in- 
cluded Edith  Wharton's  The  Valley  of  Decision  (1902),  The  House 
oj  Mirth  (1905),  The  Age  of  Innocence  (1920),  and  Ethan  Frome 
(1911),  along  with  Ellen  Glasgow's  first  book  The  Descendant 
(1897)  and  her  later  masterpieces.  Vein  of  Iron  (1935),  Barren 
Ground  (1938)  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  1942,  In  This  Our 
Life,  her  last  novel. 

The  manuscript  oi  John  Adams  and  the  American  Revolution  (1950) 

was  featured  in  a  display  of  works  by  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen 

which  included   Yankee  from  Olympus  (1944),  her  biography  of 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and    TJie  Lion  and  the   Throne 

(1957),  the  life  of  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

N.  M.  W. 
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Shakespeare  Anniversary  Exhibition 

IN  THE  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  Exhibition  Hall  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Van  Pelt  Library,  between  April  1st  and  24th, 
1964,  the  resources  of  the  Horace  Howard  Furness  Memorial 
Library  were  explored  for  an  exhibition  in  honor  of  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  William  Shakespeare. 

Perhaps  the  least  notable  among  the  pieces  shown  were  the 
four  Shakespeare  Folios,  least  notable  because  sets  of  the  Folios 
are  relatively  common,  though  they  are  among  the  great  books 
of  the  world. 

More  remarkable,  at  any  rate,  are  the  forgeries  that  have 
afflicted  Shakespeare's  memory  and  works.  John  Payne  Coflier 
and  William  Henry  Ireland  were  the  most  famous  of  such  forgers. 
Ireland  liked  to  imitate  Elizabethan  handwriting.  The  exhibit 
contained  a  quarto  with  a  signature  of  Shakespeare  on  the  tide- 
page  forged  by  Ireland. 

In  1619  William  Jaggard  printed  for  Thomas  Pavier  nine 
quarto  plays  bound  together,  most  of  them  showing  false  im- 
prints. The  motive  is  obscure.  Most  of  these  volumes  were  later 
broken  up,  so  that  only  two  survive  complete.  A  third  volume  was 
given  by  Thomas  Jeff^erson's  nephew,  Thomas  Mason  Randolph, 
to  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  is  presumed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1895. 

There  were  examples  of  other  types  of  forgery:  the  tide-page 
of  a  copy  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  showed  an  attempt  to  create 
an  undated,  and  presumably  first,  edition  by  cutting  out  the  date 
of  publication  and  mending  the  leaf.  The  title-page  of  the  First 
Folio  showed  an  example  of  official  and  legal  forgery.  The  letter- 
press is  the  work  of  John  Harris,  a  penman  so  skilful  that  on  occa- 
sion neither  the  experts  of  the  British  Museum  nor  Harris  himself 
could  distinguish  his  work  from  genuine  print. 

Some  of  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare  editions  were  represented 
by  a  volume:  notably  those  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  Alexander  Pope, 
Lewis  Theobald,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Edward  Capell,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Edmond  Malone,  and  the  Reverend  Thomas  Bowdler. 
One  of  Malone's  notebooks  was  on  display,  as  were  volumes  used 
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and  annotated  by  certain  important  editors:  Theobald,  Capell, 
Steevens,  and  Furness.  The  more  important  modern  editions 
were  also  shown,  primarily  the  New  Variorum  begun  by  Horace 
Howard  Furness.  Dr.  Furness's  methods  of  work  were  illustrated. 
During  much  of  their  existence  Shakespeare's  plays  have  failed 
to  suit  the  taste  of  critics.  For  almost  two  centuries  in  England, 
Shakespeare  was  generally  thought  to  have  lacked  art,  though  he 
was  still  honored  as  a  natural  genius.  Many  adapted  versions  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  appeared,  most,  but  not  all,  by  men  of  small 
talent.  An  example  is  Nahum  Tate's  King  Lear  with  a  happy 
ending:  eighteenth-century  people  found  Shakespeare's  ending 

unendurable. 

Shakespeare's  popularity  is  surprising  in  countries  whose  native 
tongue  is  other  than  English.  He  was  at  one  time  virtually  ac- 
cepted as  a  fellow  countryman  by  the  Germans;  the  quantity  of 
books  and  articles  on  Shakespeare  in  German  is  very  great.  He  is 
now  a  favorite  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  is  frequently  performed  in 
remote  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  a  Shakespeare  Society 
of  Japan.  It  appears  likely  that,  except  for  the  Bible,  his  work  has 
been  translated  into  more  languages  than  that  of  any  other  author. 

Shakespeare  has  attracted  some  of  the  most  noted  artists  and 
illustrators.  Probably  the  most  lavishly  illustrated  of  all  sets  of 
Shakespeare  is  the  huge  nine-volume  Steevens  of  1802  with  the 
Boydell  engravings.  The  painters  of  most  of  the  originals  were 
R.  Smirke,  W.  Hamilton,  R.  Westall,  F.  Wheatley,  and  James 
Northcote;  a  few  were  done  by  Reynolds,  Opie,  Stothard,  and 
others.  Most  of  the  engraving  was  done  by  James  Parker,  Anker 
Smith,  and  James  Heath.  It  has  been  reported  that  a  type- 
foundry,  an  ink  factory,  and  a  printing  house  were  established 
to  print  this  work.  Beside  one  of  these  large  volumes  a  small 
modern  illustrated  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  was  set. 

A  case  was  devoted  to  books  on  Shakespeare's  knowledge.  So 
well  informed  was  he  on  many  topics  that  many  persons  have 
been  convinced  that  he  must  have  been  a  lawyer,  a  sailor,  and  so 
on.  In  fact,  one  of  the  arguments  against  the  authorship  of  the 
plays  has  been  that  the  writer  must  have  been  a  courtier. 

These  arguments  for  non-Shakespearean  authorship  of  the 
plays  are  an  interesting  phenomenon,  perhaps  a  unique  one. 
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Among  the  score  or  so  to  whom  the  plays  have  been  attributed 
are  Francis  Bacon,  Christopher  Marlowe,  the  seventeenth  Earl 
of  Oxford,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Rutland,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir 
Edward  Dyer,  and  Queen  Elizabeth ! 

A  few  of  the  letters  and  other  memorabilia  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses who  were  friends  and  acquaintances  of  Horace  Howard 
Furness  were  also  on  exhibition.  Among  them  was  a  prompt-book 
of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  used  by  Edwin  Booth  and  annotated  in 
his  hand.  It  is  inscribed  with  playful  respect:  "To  Rabbi  Furness 
—the  scribe— from  his  disciple  E.  T(ubal).  Booth— 1887— " 
The  "T"  actually  stood  for  Thomas,  but  Booth  seldom  used  it. 

The  scope  and  volume  of  modern  Shakespeare  scholarship 
were  suggested  in  a  display  of  biography,  bibliography,  and 
periodicals.  A  bibliography  shows  that  on  Hamlet  alone  more  than 
two  thousand  books  and  articles  were  published  between  1877 
and  1935. 

On  permanent  exhibit,  the  model  of  the  Globe  Theater,  illus- 
trated in  this  issue,  attracted  much  attention,  as  it  always  does. 
Memorabilia  of  Shakespeare  and  Shakespearean  actors  are  also 
on  permanent  display. 

Very  special  notice  was  attracted  by  a  pair  of  gloves  that,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  belonged  to  Shakespeare.  This  pair  appears 
to  be  one  of  a  set  of  two,  the  other  pair  being  one  of  the  Shake- 
spearean treasures  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  The  Furness  Library 
has  the  tragedy-pair  (gauntlet-type);  Stratford  has  the  comedy- 
pair  (short  gloves). 

The  poet  bequeathed  his  personal  property  to  his  sister  Joan 
Hart.  If  he  owned  these  gloves,  Mrs.  Hart  is  at  least  the  most 
likely  person  to  have  been  the  next  owner.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  later,  an  actor  named  John  Ward,  visiting  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  is  said  to  have  been  presented  with  these  gloves  by  one 
Shakespeare  Hart,  presumably  a  descendant  of  Shakespeare's 
sister.  Ward  presented  them  in  turn  to  David  Garrick  at  the 
latter's  famous  jubilee  at  Stratford  in  1769.  Inherited  by  Garrick's 
wife,  they  remained  in  her  possession  until  her  death  in  her 
ninety-ninth  year  (1822).  She  passed  the  gloves  back  into  Ward's 
family  by  leaving  them  to  Ward's  granddaughter  Sarah  Kemble 
Siddons.  Mrs.  Siddons  gave  them  to  her  daughter  Cecilia  Combe, 
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and  Mrs.  Combe  passed  them  on  to  her  first  cousin  Frances  Ann 
Kemble.  When  Miss  Kemble  came  to  Philadelphia  on  an  acting 
tour,  she  met  and  married  Pierce  Butler  of  Philadelphia,  a  man 
of  some  wealth  and  owner  of  a  large  plantation  in  Georgia.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  the  plantadon,  Mrs.  Butler's  indignation  was  so 
roused  by  the  conditions  of  slavery  there  that,  after  making  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  persuade  her  husband  to  free  his  slaves,  she 

divorced  him. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  she  should  choose  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Philadelphia  in  which  to  worship,  for  its  pastor, 
William  Henry  Furness,  was  well  known  for  his  abolitionist 
opinions.  Admiring  the  work  being  done  by  the  pastor's  son, 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  on  his  New  Variorum  Shakespeare, 
the  former  Shakespearean  actress  presented  him  with  the  gloves. 
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